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SHAKSPEARIANA., 


Grneatocy. —In the new No. 
(the 6th) of The Herald and Genealogist, is an 
article entitled ‘“‘ Shakespere’s Home” 
review of the Rev. Mr. Bellew’s volume so called), 
which contains a remarkable correction of an 
ancient error with regard to the anc« stry of the 
great poet. It will be remembered that, in the 
grants of arms made to his father, John Shake- 
speare, it was asserted that his — 

“Parentes and late antecessors were 
and faithfull service advanced and rewarded by th« 
prudent prince King Henry the Seventh of 
Morie, sythence whiche tyme they have contin 
those partes in good reputacion and credit.” 

This assertion the biographers have usually 
attributed to the Ardens, the ancestors of John 
Shakespe ire’s wife, and not to his own; and such, 
notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of Mr. 
Bellew, is cle arly ein to be the — view by 
the critic before us. But the criticism proceeds 
further, fine eal that Mr. Hunter, in his New 
Illustrations of Shake speare, ‘qwhil st he gently ex- 
pressed a doubt (i. 37) whether those grants to 
Arden, which Mr. Malone pul 
belonged to Arden of Wilmeote (a « 
confirmed by their being proved to have belonged 
to Arden of Yoxall, in Staffordshire), was still 
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very materially deceived by M — having, upon 
mere conjecture, attached the Ardens of Wilm- 
cote (Shakespe are’s maternal er wrk to the 
Visitation family of Arden of Parkhall, in War- 
wickshire. Mr. Hunter requests his readers to 
‘bear in mind that Robert Arden, of Wilmecote, 
gentleman, and entitled to the same coat-armour 
which this testator used (John Arden, esquire for 
the body to Henry the Seventh),” (p. 34), and 
again, “ though we owe nothing to the heralds 
for the line of Arden of Wilmecote beyond the 
sertion that they were ve ntlemen of worship, and 
entitled to the ancient arms of Arden,” &c. (p. 35). 
But, in making these admissions, Mr. Hunter now 
appears to have been entirely misled by Malone. 
I'he heralds did t allow to Shakespe sare’s mother 
the arms of the Warwickshire family of Arden: 
which were those used by the said John Arden ; 
they assigned to her (with a martlet for dif- 
ference) the wholly distinct of Arden of 
Cheshire: whilst other documents (which have 
been published by Mr, Collier) show that Robert 
Arden of Wilmcot not a gentleman, but a 
‘husbandman” only, i h 1550. The 
poet’s pretensions to gent are thus re- 
y»ved on the mother’s side as well as the father’s. 
This discovery 1 important lessons ; 
that an error, once committed by an author 
of estimation, may be repeated by a long train of 
followers, and even critical and controversial fol- 
lowers, without qui uspicion ; the other, 
that the devices of heraldry are really able to lend 
substantial aid in the prosecution of biographical 
and historical investigations. M. N.S 
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“Tue Mercaant or Venice” (3" §, iv. 122.) 
1. Portia, Act Il. Se. 1. In suggesting the 
change from temple to table, Mr. Keicutiey has 
not, I think, sufliciently considered the time and 
All oaths of chivalry, and, 


| indeed, all solemn oaths of that period, were, as a 


rocco, 


Yule, taken in churches. That this is distinctly 
mentioned only in the case of the Prince of Mo- 
and that in 
“ The Prince of Arragoy hath ta’en his oath, 

And comes to the election presently,” 


| it is only shown that the oath was taken elsewhere 


in the casket-room; and that in the scene 
there is no mention even 
of the oath, is merely due to this,—that Shake- 
speare, having sufficiently noted the course of 
action in the minor and unre present d portion of 
the plot, did sessarily repeat on If in 
what he held to be a scenic “ Abrit Igement” of a 
true history. Possibly the vague word 
* temple ” may have been chosen of purpose. But 
I take it (and this is my chief reason for writing this 
note) that this Prince of Morocco, as well as some 
Mussulman at 


than 
where Bassanio chooses 


not unn 


more 


other romance Moors, was not 
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all, but that the existence of the great Christian 
churches of Northern Africa was considered suf- 
ficient ground for making a Moor either a Chris- 
tian or Moslem at any indefinite period of his- 
tory, and as the exigencies of the story might 
require. Had this Morocco potentate been a 
Moslem, his religion and polygamic power would 
surely have been brought up against him by the 
misliking Portia. In like manner, and for the 


like reasons, Othello was a Christian; and had he | 
been a convertite or renegade, Iago, if none other, | 


would have made this, or his infidel birth, a cause 
ofreproach. So too, Mulinassar, in Webster's 
Vittora Corombona, is associated with Knights of 
Malta; and the bare statement that he is a Chris- 
tian is accepted without remark, and as requiring 
no explanation. Lastly, the most Christian king 
of Naples is represented as marrying his daughter 
Claribel, without a scruple, and without even 
causing a reflection on his own character, to the 
king of Tunis; yet, if the latter had been a 
Moslem, this (like Othello’s marriage) would have 


been an act so contrary to the laws of the church, | 


and to the most cherished opinions of the age, 
that neither Shakespeare nor his contemporaries, 
nor those whom he followed, would have ventured 
on introducing it, except to increase our detesta- 
tion of some impious despot or villain. 


2. “Of such misery doth she cut me off.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act IV. Sc. 1. 


In eking out this line by the addition of 


“ deep,” Mr. Keicutver has followed a practice 
first commenced by the editors of the second folio, 
and one which has proved a snare to many sub- 
sequent editors. Before we alter Shakespeare’s 
verses, we ought to be sure that we know the 
laws of versification followed by Shakespeare. I 
have not sufficiently investigated it, but I would 
submit the following as worthy of examination. 
That in some plays, and in some instances where 
a line ends with a redundant syllable, such syl- 
lable, if strong, and if not easily joining with, 
or if not easily absorbed by the preceding sylla- 
ble, or if joining in continuous sense and rhythm 
with the succeeding syllable, is to be considered 
as completing the next line, so that the redundant 
and imperfect lines form together two perfect lines. 
As examples, I would adduce the following : — 

“ Pros. How thou | camest here | thou mayest. | 

Mir. But that | I do | not. 

since.— Tempest, Act I. Sc. 2 

Duke. Your safe | ty man | ifest | ed. 

Prov. I’m | your free | depen | dant. 

Duke. Quick, | despatch, | and send 

Ang’lo.— Measure for Measure, Act IV. Sc. 3. 


Pros. Twelve | year since, | Miran | da, twelve | year | 
9 


“ Escal. To call | him villain, | and then | to glance | 
from him | 
To th’ Duke | himself | to tax | him with | injust | ice! 
Take | him hence, | to th’ rack | with him!| We'll 
touse | you 
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| Joint | by joint | but we | will know | his pur | pose, 

hat, | unjust! 

Duke. Be not | so hot; | the Duke. | ” 

Id. Act V. Se. 1, 
“ Shyl. Of u| sance for | my monies, | and you'll | not 
hear | me. 

This | is kind | I of | fer. 
Ant. This | were kind | ness,” 
Merch. of Venice, Act I. Se. 3, 

“ Ant. To view | with hol | low eye | and wrink | led 





row | 
An age | of pov’r| ty; from | which ling | ’ring pen} 


ance 
Of | such mis’ doth | she cut | me off.” 
wl ly Id, Act IV. Se. 1. 
“Oliv. Enough | is shown; | acy | press not | abo | som 
Hides | my heart; | so let | me hear | you speak.” 
Twelfth Night, Act III. Se. 1, 
Will Mr. Keicuttey allow me to take this 
opportunity of apologising for (inadvertently for 
a long time) omitting to answer a query he put 
to me regarding “ gossamer”? If I can find some 
mislaid memoranda, I will put them in brief 
before him. Bens. Easy, 





Where could Portia’s suitors— men of w 
many creeds as countries, whom “ the four winds 
blew from every coast”—have taken their 
prescribed oath so fitly as in the church of Bel- 
mont? “Bring me unto my chance,” cries the 
impatient Moor. “First, forward to the temple,” 
answers the punctilious heiress, who, knowing 
the religion of her swarthy wooer, intends the 
church by that general designation—“ after dinner 
your hazard shall be made.” Independently of 
this pre-condition, whereon the collateral story 
of our drama rests, “ to the éable,” is a phrase more 
germane to the hospitalities of a farm-house dame 
than of a palatial lady ; eufs au Christophe Colom 
were not likely to find a place in the Belmont menu. 

Carelessly as his immediate copyists or printers 
corrupted Shakspeare’s text — 

- . « «+ “a beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty,” 
Mr. Keicutiey's feature is hardly less satisfactory 
than Hanmer's dowdy, or Walker's gipsy: Bea 
Jonsonian it certainly is, but too pedantic for our 
poet. Let me attempt to restore the antithesis of 
the passage : — 
“ Thus ornaments are but the guiléd shore 

Of a most dangerous sea; the }eauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian Deity.” 
The oriental idols being, as travellers tell us, 
| gaudily attired, and awfully ugly. 

“Gilded timber do worms enfold” has neither 
| rhythm nor syntax. Rowe's woods claims cousit- 
| ship with timber ; and Johnson's tombs is co-pat- 
cener in three of its six letters, but his reading 
seems more apposite to the scroll of “ carrion 
death.” 

Antonio’s interruption of his earnest advocate— 
“T pray you, think you question with the Jew, 
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presents nothing to be added or explained. It is 
simply this : bethink you with whom you are argu- 
ing. It is not a term of supposition or of opinion, 
not as Iago nor as Othello’s think — 
“] did not think he had been acquainted with her.” 
“What dost thou think ?” 
“My Lord, you know I love you. — 
I think thou dost ;” 
but of recollection : — 
“We come to have the warrant.— 
Well thought upon ; 1 have it here about me.” 
Richard ITT. 
“1 have bethought me of another fault.” 
Measure for Measure. 
And as Shakspeare elsewhere uses mind for re- 
mind — 
“Let me be punished, who have minded you 
Of what you should forget.” 


Noticing these differences, “stint your question,” 
appears to me as needless as it is harsh. 

One slight substitution, a for the, would mate- 
rially effect — improve, I venture to say, the whole 
passage. 

“I pray you think you question with a Jew,” 
exemplifying Antonio’s general scorn and hatred 
ofthe wholerace. “ With a Jew,” with um, then 
and there present, its type and monograph, than 
whom, in the Christian merchant's vehement | 
ezergesia, waves, wolves, and winds, are less un- 
persuadable. If this reading be not, as possibly 
it is, in some early edition of our poet, I willingly 
accept the peril of its suggestion. 

Agreeing with Mr. Keicuttey in the evident 
loss of a syllable — 

os from which lingering penance 
misery doth she cut me off,” 


Of such , 
I think the simple article a preferable to any epi- 
thet for its suppletion. If one there must be, 
let it be reasonably relative to its subject, not 
vague and general. 

I am glad to conclude with the ready accept- 
ance of Mr. Keicutiey’s emendatory of for or, 
so happily enforcing Portia’s denunciation, Act | 
IV. Sc. 1. Never was the effect of one letter’s | 
change made more evident than in this, and his 
almost equally concise substitution of we for who 
in Lenox’s fine irony (so fine as to be positively | 
transparent), Macbeth, Act III. Sc. 6. Were a | 
French newswriter or pamphleteer to be half as | 
ironical, Monsieur Persigny’s successor would not 
be slow in sending him a caution. F 

Epmunp Lentuat Swirte. 





Bacxark.— This strange word was in use in | 
the sixteenth century, but apparently without any | 
Just idea of its origin: — | 
“ Ah Sir! Backaré, quod Mortimer to his sowe.” 
Roister Doister, Act I. Sc. 2. 
“ Backare, quoth Mortimer to his sow: 
Went that sow back at his bidding, trow you?” 
Heywood, Epigrams. 
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“ The masculine gender is more worthy than the femi- 
nine, 
Therefore, Licio, Backare.”’ 
Lyly, Mydas, Act I. Sc. 2. 
“ Backaré, you are marvellous forward.” 
Taming of the Shrew. Act I. Sc. 1. 
As would appear from Heywood and Lyly, 
Backaré was supposed to signify “go back!” 
This, however, would account only for the first 
syllable ; and I suspect that the original meaning 
may have been quite different. May not Morti- 
mer’s sow have been a brindled one ? and he have 
called her bigarrée, i. e. brindle, which, being cor- 
rupted into backaré, may then have been thought 
to come from back ? Tuos. Ke1cutT Ley. 
Belvidere, Kent. 





“Art's Wet, tHat Enps Wet.” (3 S. iv. 
107.) — Mr. Easy's conjecture as to the meaning 
of the initials E. and G., in the stage directions of 
the first folio of Al’'s Well that Ends Well, has 
been anticipated by Capell in his notes on the 
play. As one of the editors of the Cambridge 
Shakspeare, I may be permitted to add that we 
had independently come to the same conclusion as 
Mr. Easy with regard to the meaning of the 
names “ Charbon” and “ Poysam,” and that our 
note containing this conclusion was in the printer’s 
hands several days before Mr. Easy’s note ap- 
peared. W. Axpis Wricat. 

Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 





“Er tu, Brute!”: Casar’s Dearness.—Can 
any of your correspondents tell me whence Shak- 
speare derived the expression, “Et tu, Brute!” 
which he puts into the mouth of Julius Cesar ? 
I cannot find them in any ancient writer. Plu- 
tarch, from whom most of the materials for this 
play are taken, does not give them; and Sueto- 
nius gives a somewhat similar expression, but in 
Greek. 

Shakspeare makes Cesar say : — 

“ Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf.” 

Is there any authority for this ? F. G. 

[Sbakspeare’s authority for this exclamation, ‘ Et tu, 
Brute!’ would appear to have been in the old play en- 


| titled The True Tragedy of Richarde, Duke of Yorke, &c., 
| printed in 1600, on which he formed his Third Port of 


King Henry VI.:— 

“ Et tu, Brute! wilt thou stab Cesar too?” 
The same line is also found in Acolastus his Afterwitte, by 
S. Nicholson, printed in the same year. So in “ Cesar's 
Legend,” Mirror for Magistrates, 1587 : — 

“ And Brutus thou, my sonne, quoth I, whom erst I 

loved best.” 

Malone conjectures that the Latin words appeared 
originally in the old Latin play, Epilogus Casaris Inter- 
fecti, by Richard Eedes; played at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1582.] 





Lerrers or SHAKSPEARE AND NELL GwynnE.— 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw light upon 
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the following paragraph, which is to be found in | first Bowles, Charles Oldfield Bowles, held it ' m 
the Monthly Mirror for October, 1802, p. 281?— | nearly till his death in 1862 op 
» P ry. shire > e ™ 
“ Besides these two original letters of Shakespeare, | Bradenstoke Priory, in Wilt hire, — the im : 
uddressed to Thomas, Lord Buckhurst, which have been | propri: ate tithes and the advowson of the vicarage = 
lately discovered among the Dorset Papers, the Corre- | till the dissolution. —The Commissioners for taking r 
spondence of Dryden, Otway, Lee, Sedley, and Prior, | account of Chantries suppre ssed by 1 E dward VI. tir 
with Charles Earl of Dorset, is most valuable. The .14 (1: 547), found a the paris sh of North Aston 
letters of Nell Gwynn to that nobleman throw light on | contained “certaine land of the ye arly value of ale 
some of the secret measures of Charles II.’s reign, and yori ; f . of 
are extremely interesting from the anecdotes contained twentypence given to the ynd yng of a lampe Be 
in them. It was at the express desire of the late Duke | lyght within said parish church, by whom un- 
of Dorset that the Duchess is now giving these papers to known.” sto 
the Public.’ In 1717, — Churchill ae 102. to the the 
Was this a literary hoax? If not, what has | poor of this parish, but Mr. Dodwell (his lawyer its 
become of the letters ? INQUISITOR. probably) kept 12. for his trouble, so that Wilham aff 
Wine and Ric shard May, the churchwardens, “a 
would only acknowledge it in their account-book "¢ 
NORTH ASTON, OXFORDSHIRE | as a gift of 91 The Charity Commissioners of wt 
on , , . . , yy +, | 1822 found this charity still existing, the 9. hay. to | 
The writer of an article on “Judge J age 1M | ing been made up to 10/., which were then in the al 
one of your numbers for January, 1862, having | hands of Mr. Bowles, who paid 10s, per annum a 
incorrectly named North Aston as the place of | for jnterest. and 2/. 10s. for rent of a piece of call 
; : . - » 21. ; t : 
abode of that once famous functionary, I took the | meadow land. which, with other moneys, were ~? 
liberty of correcting your correspondent in a | distributed yearly among the poor in coal or vile 
letter, which you did me the favour to insert on | blankets. This piece of m adow land is defined Ma, 
‘eb. 22. 1862. showing th: ag Penge , , eae PS 
Feb. 22, 1862, showing that Middle A t mn, within | by boundary stones, one of wl hich is a hideos 
the parish of Steeple Aston, was the site of Page’s gurgoyle of about three feet in height from the S 
mansion (destroyed in 1805), and that he had soil as it now stands. 
nothing to do with North Aston. Some particu- | ‘he paris sh contains a farm be longing to the 
lars as to that parish (North Aston) may be in- | trystees of a charity created for the benefit of the 
teresting, and not the less so that the manor, poor of Hendon in Middlesex, of the origin of 
mansion, impropriate tithes, and principal landed | which char ity I know nothing. A tithe re nt charge J 
estate im it have recently changed by purchase is paid in respect of this farm to the impropriator the: 
from the family of Bowles to that of Foster- (Mr. Melliar), and another to the vicar. Similar sto} 
Melliar ; and that modern improvements are obli- payments are made in respect of another farm in XX! 
Then rome: — —— and customs. | this parish, which forms the endownient of the seni 
he church closely adjoins the mansion, and rectory of Rowtham. And the following article Lar 


contains an oak pulpit the gift of Lady Howard | from a local newspaper of July 27th last appears 
in or about 1720, with a shield handsomely en- | y, teworthy at the present time : — P at 
graved upon it, not very correct in its heraldry, Fo 


but curious as giving the crests of every family | North Aston contains a meadow called Bestmoor, Den 
then owning real property in the paris sh, » thas of | consisting of about forty acres, abutting upon the main Was 
an ancestor of the writer among othe The | stream of the Cherwell, from which the farmers of Dun’s 

lew from time immemorial have had the privilege of 


he after-feed belonging to 


rood-loft staircase remains. here are sever . : . 

‘al tabl . . : There ar e several taking the first mowth for hay, tl 
mural tablets; one being to the memory of Ber- | the proprietor of the prin ipal estate in North Aston, or 
nard Gates, the musical composer, in the insc rip- | his tenant. 


tion on whic h Gates is said to have held at court “It is understood that an arrangement has recently 
entered into, whereby Sir H. W. Dashwood, as whe 











the appointment of “Tuner of the Regals ” (Qy. | bee" - “gue ‘ : 
What were his duties?); and under the arch mgs wrt Dua s Tew, ee a > - 7 
ceed ee ES rnngggh > | Mr. Preedy, of Bloxham, relinquish the privilege of them- 
between the chancel and a chantry chapel, are | selves and their tenants, in the hay crop of Be stmoor, T 
the recumbent figures on an altar-tomb of a | and W. M. Foster-Melliar, Esq., becomes the owner of by § 
knight and lady in fine preserv: ation, said to be | its entirety. Thus is one more mizec <A ownership, in the use 
Sir John Anne and Alice his wife, of the date of | Cherwell valley absorbed, to the provement of pre 
9 the drainage of the meadow in question, and the benefit alee 
426. " } : l leyd 
Lord Brooke held the manor at the period of | being brought to the utmo a =X “se as hae mA 
the Great Rebs Ilion. A descendant of the | mixed owners hips in the valley have been extinguished old 
Brooke family devised it to a Fermor, under | in the last sixty years sists 
whom the widow of Sir Robert Howard had a}, “Up to the pre sent year ‘ Bestmoor Meadow-mowing und 
lease of it for life. Charles Bowles ac quired ¢ by has been — ~_4 Backways having _ tro a 
" ut by boys through the standing herbage, each farmer a 
purchase in 17 46 ; nis »3 he | it 6 
¢ his son Oldfield Bowles held | jn Dan’ s Tew has sent as strong a staff of mowers as he year 
writ 


it till his death in 18 12, and the grandson of the could procure, who, during the dark hours of an early July 
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morning, have plodded the spot, in order to commence 
operations with the first streak of dawn, and to complete 
their work, if possible, by nightfall. A few hours later 


the meadow became ali\ 1 haymakers; beer and 
provisions were abun lant, : . 





ene sometimes closed 


F M . 2 
with one of those parable termini of rural fes- 





tivities, a scrimmafe. 
«During the winter months the tap-room of the village 
] ise resounded from time to time with self-laudation 
of t their prowess ‘in the field and in the fight’ of the 
wll Meadow mows rs. 
« All these matters will ; Braden- 
stoke Priory, which was once owner of the afterfeed of 





now be as obsolete 








th meadow in questio mowing and removal of 
its prod uce will pr the future be as quiet a 
affair as that of an e of sainfoin; tI} 

thought it worth while to become the historian of Best- 


or bv writ this letter. 








“Similar tenures existed in h T° dat n 
whence the first grass of two m to be hau 
to Wootton and Glympton, six he south-wes 

nd a century zo the farmers of s pla had t 1 
vilege of the afterfeed of a mea in I H ! 








alled Broadhead, after the fa 


secured the hay crop, which they were by custom oblig 
todo by af xed day; and some half a score similar pri 
vileges may yet be traced out between Charwelton and 


Magdalen Bridge at Oxford.” 
Wiriram Wrna. 
Steeple Aston. 


KNITTING SONG. 


All readers ( f South y Docto .— and I hop 


there are many must remember the affecting 
story of Betty Yew dale, given in int rchapter 
xxiv. She tells how » and her sister wer 

sent, to learn th rt of mnittis ir socks, from 


Langdale to Dentsdale, in Yorkshire : — 


ust at sing a mack of a sang, whilk we wer« 





at t’end on at every needle, ca’ing ower t’neams of 
1 in t’ De — but ¥y an me wad never ca 
) ik — sea we ca’ed Langdon Fwoal I” sar 





sae we strave on o’ t’ dav throuch.” 


This extract gives a good idea of what is meant 
by “2 Knitting Song I now be ¢ to give one in 
use only a very short time ago, if not even at th 
present day, by the knitters in the sun in Wens- 
leydale. It has been communicated to me by a 
nost trustworthy friend, who learnt it from an 
old woman, a parishioner. Though it simply con- 
sists of numerals up to twenty, it is most curious ; 
and seeing that it ‘ts evidently in the Norse lan- 
guage, must have lingered in the Dale a thousand 
years. I give an exact copy from my friend’s 
Writing : — 
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“ 1. Yahn. 
2. Tayhn. 
3. Tether. 


Mether. 
5. Mimph. 
6. Hithher 
7. Lithher 


8. Auver 
9. Dauver. 
0. Die. 


l 
Ll. Yahn-dic. 
12. Tayn-di 
13. Tether-di 
14. Mether-di« 
15. Mimph-it ( potixs mu 
16. Yahn-a-mimphit 
l lavhln-a-mimp! 
18. Tether-a-mimphit 
19. Mether-a-mimphit 

It is difficult, of course, to convey this rude 
chant by means of modern orthography, but I 
hink the attempt has not been without success. 


R. 8S. T. 


THE COBRA AND THE MONGOOSE, 


Enclosed is a cutting from a Madras newspaper, 
which I am sure is worthy of a place in your 
columns. The point has long been a disputed 
one: whether the mongoose owes its impunity 
from the cobra’s bite to the knowledge of an 
antidote, or whether the serpent’s poison had no 
effect on the animal. This q! 
settled; and as the only careful ip ac- 
count of a fight between the cobra and mon- 
goose I have ever seen, I trust you will make 
Note of it. F 


1estion is at last 
| 
ly drawn 1 


Kincaip, Capt. 22nd Reg. M.N.I. 
Bangalore. 
“ FIGHT BETWEEN A MONGOOSE AND A COBRA 


“ Dear Sir, — We 





whether the mongoos bitte by the cobra re- 
tires into the jungle and herb an antidote for 
the poison, or whether the ven serpent produces 
no effect on the animal, has been at last settled 

“On Saturday morning last whilst seated in the Mess 


House 


came ant 






th several officers of the regiment, a servant 

stated that a sna l n by one of the 

guard to enter a hole in the grou lose to where the 

ird was; we immediately sent 4 mongoos i tame 
one, the property of an officer), an t him to the he 

He soon began to scratch away the earth, and in half an 

hour a fine cobra, about a yard long, came forward, with 





rect and hood dist l, to attack the mongoose; 
who seemed to care nothing for tl eptile, but merely 
jumped out of the way to avoid tl ws which the 
snake struck at him. The mongoose unfortunately had 


just been fed, consequently did not show sufficient 
clination to go in at him and kill him; so we secured 


the snake and carried him over to the offi a s to 
have the contest carried out there, after the mongoose 
should have had some little time to get over his Sesh - 


fast. 
“ After a couple of hours rest, we placed the 
a room with closed doors (we having, in the mean time, 
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taken up a secure position in the room from which we 
could observe all the movements of the combatants). The 
mongoose was let in, and the fight commenced. 

“ The Fight. —The mongoose approached the cobra 
with caution, but devoid of any appearance of fear. The 
cobra, with head erect and body vibrating, watched his 
opponent with evident signs of being aware of how deadly 
an enemy he had to contend with. The mongoose was 
soon within easy striking distance of the snake, who, 
suddenly throwing back his head, struck at the mon- 
goose with tremendous force. The mongoose, quick as 
thought, sprung back out of reach, uttering at the same 
time savage growls. Again the hooded reptile rose on 
the defensive; and the mongoose, nothing daunted by 
the distended jaws and glaring eyes of his antagonist, 
approached so near to the snake that he was forced, not 
relishing such close proximity, to draw his head back 
considerably ; this lessened his distance from the ground. 
The mongoose at once, seizing the advantageous oppor- 
tunity, sprung at the cobra’s head, and appeared to in- 
flict as well as to receive a wound. Again the combat- 
ants put themselves in a position to renew the encounter, 
again the snake struck at his wily opponent, and again 
the latter’s agility saved him. It would be tedious to 
recount in further detail the particulars of about a dozen 
successive rounds, at the end of which time neither com- 
batant seemed to suffer more than the other; we will 
limit ourselves to describe the final and most interesting 
encounter. 

“ The last Round.—The fight had lasted some three 
quarters of an hour, and both combatants seemed now to 
nerve themselves for the final encounter. The cobra, 
changing his position of defence for that of attack, ad- 
vanced, and seemed determined now to ‘do or die.’ 
Slowly on his watchful enemy the cobra advanced ; with 
equal courage the mongoose awaited the advance of his 
still unvanquished foe. The cobra had now approached 
so close, that the mongoose (who, owing to want of space 
behind, was unable to spring out of reach by jumping back- 
wards, as it had done in the previous encounters,) nimbly 
bounded straight up in the air. The cobra missed his 
object, and struck the ground under him. Immediately 
on the mongoose alighting, the cobra, quick as thought, 
struck again; and, to all appearances, fixed his fangs in 
the head of the mongoose. The mongoose, as the cobra 
was withdrawing his head after he had inflicted the 
bite, instantly retaliated by fixing his teeth in the head 
of the cobra. This seemed to convince the cobra that he 
was no match for his fierce and watchful antagonist; 
and now, no longer exhibiting a head erect and defiant 
eye, he unfolded his coils and ignominiously slunk away. 
Instantly the mongoose was on his retreating foe, and, 
burying his teeth in his brain, at once ended the contest. 

“The mongoose now set to work to devour his victim, 
and in a few minutes had eaten the head and two or 
three inches of the body, including the venom so dreaded 
by all. 





nocuous to the bite of a reptile fatal to all other animals, 
we have had the mongoose confined ever since (now four 
days ago), and it is now as healthy and lively as ever, 
but should it in the course of a fortnight show the slight. 
est indisposition, we, in the cause of truth, will not fail 
to inform you. 

“ We consider, therefore, that there no longer exists a 
doubt that in the blood of the mongoose there is a pro- 
phylactic; and that the idea that it derives its impunity 
from a herb, is one of many popular errors. 

“We beg to subscribe ourselves as witnesses to the 
above narrated encounter between a mongoose and a 
cobra, and remain, dear Sir, 

“ Yours truly, 
“ K. Macavu.ay, Major 23rd Regt. L. I. 
“C. J. Compe, Capt. do. 
“ H. G. Symons, Lieut. do. 


“ Trichinopoly, July 15th, 1863.” 


Minor Antes. 


Tue Irish Queen Victor1a.—Has any of your 
readers ever made a note of the fact, that your 
sovereign— second of her commanding name re- 
corded as the great Ban Tierna of the old West— 
is in style and title truly Irish: as Irish as the 
Lia Faile, that “erratic boulder” of dominion 
lying, as we are told, under the coronation chair 


| of Britain ? 


“« We should have mentioned before, that, previous to | 


this encounter, the snake had struck a fowl, which died 
within half an hour of the infliction of the bite; showing, 
beyond doubt, its capability of inflicting a deadly wound. 

“ After the mongoose had satisfied his appetite, we 
proceeded to examine with a pocket lens the wounds 
that he had received from the cobra; and on washing 
away the blood from one of these places, the lens disclosed 
the broken fang of the cobra deeply imbedded in the head of 
the mongoose. To discover whether there was any truth 
in the assertion, that the mongeose owes its impunity 
from the bite of the most venomous of serpents to its 
knowledge of a herb which is an antidote to the poison, 
or whether on the other hand a prophylactic exists in 
the blood of this extraordinary animal, rendering it in- 


* Queen Victoria” is only another way of writ- 
ing Coinne Vochtara; which, in the old language, 
meant “ chief woman,” “sovereign, or conquering 
lady.” Coinne, by itself, came to be “the woman," 
par eminence, and it passed with a slight change 
into our form of speech; just as “king” did 
about the same time. Vochtara, or Uachtara 
(“conquering”), was the elder form of the Latin 
Victoria ; having gone to Rome, doubtless, along 
with fasces, herne, embratur (all Irish), from the 
Sabellian or Etruscan districts. This word I may 
add, is curiously visible in some of the war mot- 
toes of the Irish septs; and as curiously invisible 
in our English “above” and “ aboon” — rather 
expressive words in this high theme, the latter 
especially, to any courtier looking up to the 
liberality of a great queen. 

Her Majesty knows, of course, that she is a 
descendant of Kenneth Mac Alpine and some of 
the elder dynasts of the Scotic line of Ireland; 
but she would probably be surprised to know 


| what an amount of Irishry she has been ag 


carrying about with her. She is, indeed, Iris 


| enough to have a palace or two in that green 


island of her forefathers, among a people always 
disposed (as Thomas Moore used to sing and say) 
to be as loving and as loyal as the Scots or any 
others, if the Coinne Vochtara would only be 
somewhat more familiar and friendly with them. 
The Irish, by genius and etymological derivation, 
are Tories rather than rebels (there was always, 
in fact, a strong Tory party in every one of the 
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five courts of ancient Ireland), And the way they 
rushed down upon the rebels here in America— 
singing, not the song of Roland, or of Riego, or of 
Rouget de Lisle, but of “ John Brown's body,” to 
a conventicle hymn tune !—was, as they say, “a 
caution” to all the world and “ the old country ;” 
and, beyond doubt, a consolation as well as an 
astonishment to the injured and venerable shade 
of the late King George III. 

To conclude, Her Majesty would surely be 
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amused to read in the “ N. & Q.,” that the here- | 


ditary title of her maternal grandfather was as 
undeniably Irish as her own. V. D. 
Nov. Ebor. 


Recister or Lorp Crype’s Birru.— 

“A professional correspondent politely transmits the 
following : —‘ Having been professionally occupied re- 
cently in making a search in the old register of births 
and baptisms for the city of Glasgow, now deposited in 
the Register House, Edinburgh, I accidentally came upon 
that of our illustrious and gallant townsman, the late 
Lord Clyde, and having copied it from the register, I send 
itto you. The entry in the register establishes not only 
the name of his father, but is very strong evidence of his 
having been a citizen of Glasgow, if any further proof of 
these points were awanting. ‘The entry is as follows: — 

“ *Glasgow, October, 1792. 

“* M‘Liver.—John M‘Liver, Wright, and Agnes Camp- 
bell; a L. Son, Colin, bo. 20th. Witn., Kenneth M‘Callam 
and Duncan Munro.’”—The Glasgow Herald, August 31, 


1863. 
J. D.C. 


Ruymes to Dickens anp TuHackeray. —I 
have heard the following satires repeated, but 
without the name of the author. Has it been 
given ? — 
“A splendid muse of fiction has Charles Dickens ; 
But now and then, just as the interest thickens, 
He stilts his pathos, and the reader sickens. 

“Who sees but ridicule in good, like Thackeray, 
And gloats on human stains in black array, 
Of Heaven’s light most sorely doth he lack a ray.” 


These are directed at the weak points of the two 
writers. I propose it as a problem to give six 
lines, with the same rhyme-words, addressed to 
the strong points of the two. M 


Simon Waptoe: Joun Waptos. — London 
Scenes and London People, by Aleph, contains (p. 
202), a notice of Simon Wadloe, the landlord of 
the “Devil Tavern,” in Ben Jonson’s time ; and 
the author states that this Wadloe, after the Great 
Fire, built the “Sun Tavern” behind the Royal 
Exchange. Simon Wadloe, landlord of the “ Devil 
Tavern,” whom Ben Jonson dubbed “King of 
Skinkers,” was buried in March 1627. (Chap- 
pell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, 263.) It 
is probable that John Wadloe, the landlord of the 
“Devil Tavern” at the Restoration, was the 
builder of the “Sun Tavern” behind the Royal 
Exchange. S. Y. R. 


| in the sun as they rush to the rescue. 





Nicuoxtas Hiruarp.—The name of this emi- 
nent miniature painter is familiar to all lovers of 
English art. From the following memorandum 
annexed to a particular for lease of the manor of 
Poyle, in the parish of Stanwell, co. Middlesex, 
dated 1587 (Augmentation Office Records) it 
appears that he was the engraver of the Great 
Seal employed at that period : — 

“ Memorandum, &c.—The said Lease to be for 21 
yeares to the said Hilliard, in consideration of his paines 
in engraving ye Great Seale of England. 

“ Fr. WALSINGHAM. W. Burveicu.” 


H. G. H. 


Epirapu, curtous, To Josepa Tayxor, 1732.— 
I copy the following from a slab on the floor of 
the nave of Allhallows Barking for insertion in 
“N. & Q,” both on account of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances recorded, and also as a specimen of 
the fulsome style of memorial in the eighteenth 
century :— 
“ Hic jacet Joseph Taylor armiger 
Una cum uxore sua Maria qui summo cum amore et 
mutua benevolentia post annos plus triginta quing. ex- 
actos eodem morbo (scilicet Hydrope) absumpti, 
Eodem Die ex hac vita simul discesserunt, 
Spe non inani ad meliorem resurgendi 
Ubi, nuptiis licet nihil loci sit, 
Illorum efflorescat amor plusquam nuptialis 
Ceelestis et in omnia secula duraturus. 

Erat ille Sandfordia juxta Tew Majorem in Com, Ox. 
natus, ejusdem comitatus per unum annum Vicecomes, 
Quo munere ornari 
Satis gloriz sibi duxit, 

Nam modestia haud vulgari affectus, 

Honores mereri maluit quam experiri. 

Erat in commercio probus, impiger, fortunatus ; 

In notos et vicinos comis et benignus ; 

Erga cognatos liberalis et munificens ; 

Omnium denique amans et benefaciendi cupidus. 
Uxorem habuit sui quam simillimam prorsus dignam. 
Obierunt 23° die Januar. a.p. 1732. 

Ille (66 
tatis sux 
Hee | 60.” 

Beyond an entry in the Register of Burials I 
can find nothing of this family in the parish books, 
8 y I 
Juxta Turrim. 
Tue Drurps.-—The current number of the 
Edinburgh Review (No. 241) contains a delight- 
. : . - ’ 
ful Niebuhrian article on “ Druids and Bards,” 
which will fall like a bombshell on the fortress of 
Stonehenge. Let us hope soon to see the guardians 
of the Golden Sickle flashing that mythical weapon 
The fol- 


| lowing note should be preserved in your columns. 


It is appended to page 55: — 

“ We offer as a free gift to any one who will accept of 
it, the following sources of information, to which we have 
not observed any reference in modern Druidical litera- 
ture. In Martini Hamvonii Frisia, seu de viris rebusque 
Frisia illustribus (1620), p. 106, et seq., it is set forth 
that Harco, Pontifex seu Prefectus Druidum, who lived 
in Holland in the fourth century, wrote on the immortality 
of the soul; and that another Dutchman, Poppo, the most 
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distinguished heathen author of the eighth century, left, 
among other works, treatises ‘ De officiis Druidum,’ and 
‘ De ritu Sacrificiorwm’; also that Occo, a ferocious fel- 
low, the last of the Frisian Druids, wrote on the doctrines 
and the lives of the chief Druidical priests. See Seelen’s 
Selecta Literaria, printed at Lubec in 1726, where (p. 428) 
this department of literature is noticed.” ” 
J. D. CampBett. 


Tur Term Guy.—The following from Selden’s 
Table Talk may be worth reproduction, if you 
can find a place for it in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ We have more words than notions; half a dozen 
words for the same thing: sometimes, we put a new 
signification to an old word, as when we « all a piece (of 
cannon) a gun. The word gun was in use in England 
for an engine to cast a thing from aman, long before 
there was any gunpowder found out.” 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 

Mize or Mise. 

“ This word,” says Cowel (Interpreter), “has divers 
significations, as first, it is a gift or customary present 
which the people of Wales give to every new King or 
Prince of Wales at their entrance into that Principality.” 

It may not be generally known that the Mize 
was anciently paid not only by the tenants of the 
crown to the King or Prince as their feudal lord 


at his first coming, but also by the tenants of 


certain Lords Marchers on the occasion of the 
first entry of themselves or their heirs into their 
lordships. I have met with an instance of this 
feudal custom being perpetuated so late as the 
reign of James I. The following is a translation 


of an entry in the Court Rolls of the Manor of 


srecon : — 

“ Manor of Treetowre,? The Court Baron of the Most 
to wit. { noble Edward, Earl of Wor- 
cester, Lord of the Manor, aforesaid, there holden 
on Thursday, &e. the 8th day of June, in the 13th 
year of the Lord James, now King of England, &c. 


Treetower, co. 


“ The Homage, &c. good and lawful men of the tenants 
of the said Earl of his Manor aforesaid, who, being 
solemnly demanded, appeared, and were sworn into the 
same Jury, &c. upon their oath say and present that 5/ 
of lawful English money are due and payable to Henry 
Lord Herbert as son and heir apparent of the said Earl 
upon the tenants of the aforesaid Earl of his Manor afore- 
said, according to the custom and usage of the said Manor 
from time wherof the memory of man is not to the con- 
trary, used and approved, as their benevolence and gra- 
tuity to and upon the first coming of the Lord Herbert 
for the time being within the Manor aforesaid for their 


mizes. 
H. G. Hi. 





Queries. 


ANCESTRY AND ARMS WANTED. — Any informa- 
tion relative to the ancestry and arms of the fol- 
lowing families would be gladly received: Ford 
and Sowton, of South Brent, bones May and 
Gough, of London. CARILPORD. 

Cape Town. 
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Anonymous. — Can you inform me who is the 
author of A Poem, written upon occasion of the 
late accidental death of a worthy venerable gen- 
tleman, very much lamented. By way of Dia- 
logue, or Conference of the Friends, Neighbours, 
and Acquaintances of the Deceased. Edinburgh, 
1742? The only copy of this book which I have 
seen was lettered on the back: “ Dramatic Poem 
on the Death of Mr. Spark.” On the back of the 
title is “ Names of the Persons speaking in the 
Dialogues or Conferences,” viz. Strephon, Flora, 
Lesbia, &e.— representing the widow, mother, 
friends, &c., of the deceased. The Prologue or 
Introduction by a Friend. The Epilogue or Con- 
solation by a Friend. 

Mr. Spark appears to have been a clergyman, 
accidentally drowned in crossing a swollen rivulet. 
This curious dramatic poem is not mentioned in 
the Biographia Dramatica ; nor, I rather think, in 
Watt or Lowndes. RK. Iveus, 


“ Les ANGLAIS 8 AMUSENT TRISTEMENT.” —Does 
this phrase, or anything like it, occur in Froissart? 
And if so, where? English writers, fond of de- 
preciating their own countrymen, sometimes quote 
it. Is it one of the many pretended quotations 
the genuineness of which no one takes the trouble 
to inquire into? J) AYDEE. 


Batispringr, NEAR Dunti.— Can any Irish 
reader of “ N. & Q.” oblige me with the deriva- 
tion of the name of “ Ballsbridge,” which is a 
village in the neighbourhood of Dublin? I have 
searched for it in sundry publications, but with- 
out success. 

In the latter part of the last century, the name 
was frequently given as “ Baal’s-bridge ” ; as, for 
example, in the Dublin Chronicle, 11th June, 
1789; and in Sir Henry Cavendish’s Statement of 
the Public Accounts of Ireland (London, 1791), 
p. 8, where reference is made to a parliamentary 
grant of 3,000/. in the year 1757, for “ Baal’ 
Bridge ” But Dr. Caleb Threlkeld, in his Sy- 
nopsis Stirpium Hibernicarum (Dublin, 1727), 
makes mention of “ Ball’s-bridge.” Abus. 


Bartap. — Where has the following effusion 
been published at length, and is there any autho- 
rity for attributing the authorship to Canning, as 
stated in Chappell’s work on Old English Songs?— 

« By the side of a murmuring stream 
An elderly gentleman sat,” &c. 


F. H. 


Beit Inscrretion at New Romney, Kent. — 
I am informed that at the above place there are 
two bells inscribed, “Prie Dieu, mcx1.” Could 
any one of your readers oblige me with a copy oF 


rubbing of them? I should be glad to return the 


courtesy by any information on the subject o 
campanology generally. T. M. N. Owen. 
Clare College, Cambridge. 
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Bis-sexTiLe YEAR.—Leap year is called “ bis- 
sextile,” because the sizth day that precedes the 
ealends of March is on that year éwice counted. 
But my guestion is, Why did those who rectified 
the Calendar fix upon that particular day as the 
day to be twice counted? It is the 24th of Feb- 


ruary. Now, why not have taken the 28th of 
February ? Would not the last day of the month 
have been more natural ? B. Y. 


Bropit or Letuen.—Dr. David Brodie mar- 
ried in 1723 Margaret Brodie, daughter of Alex- 
ander Brodie, of Lethen, and had issue three 
children, viz. Dr. Alexander, died s. p.; Anne, 
married the Rev. James Hay; and Elizabeth, 
born in 1735, who married William Grant, the 
then Laird of Auckinroath and Grant’s Grove, 
now called Ashgrove. I am anxious to ascertain 
who was the elder of the two sisters. 

William Brodie, Esq., of East Bourne, Sussex, 
in his valuable Pedigree of the Brodie Fumily, 
recently published, does not throw light on the 
question. Indeed, both in his publication and in 
he Landed Gentry, Elizabeth is omitted alto- 
gether. I know, however, from positive proof, 
that Mrs. Hay and Mrs. Grant were sisters; and 
any one who could inform me as to their re- 
spective ages would confer a favour. The Elgin 
registers of births were not, formerly, kept with 
regularity. > wee 

Crest or Prince or Wates.—In the church 
of High Laver, Essex, the royal arms of Charles I. 
are displayed on a board of the usual dimensions, 
placed above the chancel screen, on the back of 
which is the crest of the Prince of Wales (the 
coronet with three plumes), with the initials C.P. 
and the dute 1636. Can any of your correspond- 
ents inform me whether this occurs in other 
churches ? if not, whether they can afford me any 
clue for the reason of its adoption in the present 
instance ? H,. B.S. 


Paropy on Campse.y’s “ Honentinpen.” —I 
have a copy of a very clever parody on Campbell's 
noble lyric of Hohenlinden, consisting of eight 
stanzas, of which the following are the first 
three : — 

“ At Snooks’s, ere the fun was high, 
The whisky lay neglected by, 
And ‘ order’ was the solemn cry 
Thoughout the gay society. 
“ But Snooks beheld another sight, 
When supper came at dead of night, 
For then shone forth wit’s purest light, 
With spirits rising rapidly. 
“ In social phalanx long arrayed, 
Each drew his good old supper-blade, 
And brilliant were the things we said, 
lrhat night of college revelry.” 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give me the 
author’s name? I have heard it ascribed (as a 


juvenile production) to a celebrity of the present 
day; but whether rightly or wrongly, I am 
unxious to know. ABuBA. 


Daaenia Famity.—I should feel greatly obliged 
if any of your correspondents can give me any 
information as to the origin of the name of Dagnia, 
and furnish me with copies of any inscriptions on 
tombstones &c. bearing the name. I should also 
be glad to know the county from which the name 


sprang. D. J. BR. 
Frencu Wines 1x 1749.— Why were these 
(now popular beverages) during the reign of 


George II. so frequently interdicted at public 
dinners? Thus, the Gent. Mag. for 1749, p. 184, 
giving an account of a dinner at Drapers’ Hall of 
the Society for Promoting Protestant Schools in 
Ireland, on April 4 of that year, concludes with 
the words “No French wines were permitted to 
be drunk.” I have met with this before. What 
was the reason ? Juxta TuRRim. 


Portraits or Jounson.—Though Dr. 8. John- 
son thought portrait-painting an improper em- 
ployment for woman, yet we are told, one of 
the last occupations of the great moralist’s lite 
was to sit for his picture to Miss Reynolds, sister 
of Sir Joshua. Can any of your correspondents 
inform me what has become of this portrait, and 
what other pictures this lady painted, and where 
they are to be found? One of the best likenesses 
of the Doctor by Sir J. R. was painted for his old 
friend and schoolfellow, Dr. Taylor, J. P. of Ash- 
bourne ; and, as I understood when visiting that 
place when a boy, was left as an heirloom to Mr. 
Webster, who inherited Taylor's property, and 
who lived in the same house after Taylor’s de- 
cease, and who then had the portrait. Webster 
died some few years ago. In whose possession is 
this portrait at the present time ? 

Joun Boorn. 


Bromyard. 


Lewes AND Irs ANNUAL COMMEMORATION, — 
In the last published of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
historical novels, entitled Cardinal Pole, or the 
Days of Philip and Mary, is a vivid description 
of the burning of Derrick Carver, the well-known 
Lewes martyr. 

He thus concludes : — 

“ His memory is not forgotten in Lewes; and on the 
5th of November in each year, a great torchlight proces- 
sion, composed of men in fantastic garbs and with black- 
ened visages, and dragging blazing tar-barrels after them, 
parades the High-street, while an enormous bonfire is 
lighted opposite the Star Inn, on the exact spot where 
Derrick Carver perished, into which, when at its highest, 
various effigies arecast. A more extraordinary spectacle 
than is presented by this commemoration of the Marian 
persecutions in Lewes it has never been our lot to wit- 
ness. 

The prima facie reason for the nocturnal fes- 
tivity is evidently the happy escape ef James I. 
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from death, and England from the clutches of 
Roman Catholicism. Is there any evidence of its 
having an earlier origin, as proposed in the ex- 
tract ? 

The bonfire has been of late years lighted in 
front of the County Hall and White Hart Hotel. 
Was it formerly placed before the Star Hotel, or 
has that house changed its position ? Perhaps Mr. 
M. A. Lower will kindly ~— me out of my dif- 
ficulty. Wynne E. Baxter. 


Arms or Miuran.—Can you inform me what 
are the present, and what were the ancient arms 
and crest of the city of Milan? J. B. M. 


Battie or Nasesy.—Is there any account of 
this battle published, in which the destruction of 
the village of Little Oxendon is referred to ? 

M. C. 

Orsis Centrum. — So Jerusalem was desig- 
nated in the earlier patristic literature. Delphi 





was pompously termed by the ancient Greeks, 
"Ougadrds yns Gcomddns. Homer (Odyssey, i. 50) 
calls the insignificant islet of Ogygia ’Oupards @a- 
Adeons. 

Self, the Ego, is essentially the central point, 
from which the whole world of thought and phe- 
nomena seems to radiate , and by a sort of mental 
prosopopeia one transfers the idea to some beloved 
and revered country or locality. I ask other in- 
stances of this disposing characteristic of the 
human mind. EcGomer. 

Ireland’s Eye. 


Paper MAKING IN InELAND.— When was paper 
first made in Ireland? What was the name of 
the first maker there ? CARILFORD. 

Cape Town. 

Pusiic Servants. — Who is the well-known 
English public man who said, and in what words, 
that a public servant who made no enemies 
must have failed to do his duty ? D. W. 


Sm Tuomas Remincton.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information respecting the 
descendants of Sir Thomas Remington, of Lund, 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire? He was born 
about the year 1611. Are any of that name now 
living at or near Lund ? R. H. 


Suarr’s “Sortre rrom Grerartar.” — Can | 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” who may possess Sharp's 
print, after Trumbull, of the “Sortie from Gib- 
raltar in 1781,” inform me as to the names of the 
officers represented? General Elliott is in the 
middle of the picture. At his right hand stands 
an officer in Highland uniform; and behind the 
General, arranged in three groups of four, two, 
and three, are nine other officers. How are they 
named, counting them from the spectator’s left to 
his right? No doubt a key to the portraits was 
published at the time the print was first sold. | 

' 





—. 


Was a key* also published to Bartolozzi's large 
print, after Copley, of the “ Death of Chatham?” 
J. 


University Decrees.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what difference there is between 4 
degree taken ad eundem and comitatis causa? | 
not long since saw that both degrees were con- 
ferred at either Oxford or Cambridge, I forget 
which. The books, calendars, &c., give no in. 
formation on this subject. I would also wish to 
know, do these degrees entitle to a vote ? 

LL.D. 

“Wo WISHES TO MOUNT,” ETC.—What, and 
form whom is the well-known saying to the effect, 
that he who wishes to mount to eminence must 
never look down ? h 


Queries with Answers. 


GuovucesTFRsHIRE Soncs.—There are two songs 
of much celebrity in this county. One of them is 
called “George Ridler’s Oven; a right famous 
old Gloucestershire Ballad.” The first verse is 
as follows : — 

“ The Stwons that built George Ridler’s oven, 

And thauy keum from the Bleakeney’s Quaar; 
And George he wur a Jolly old Mon, 
And his Yead it graw’d above his Yare.” 
The words are thus spelled in the copy now 


| before me, which was printed by T. Bonnor in 


1796; and there stated to be “corrected accord- 
ing to the fragments of a manuscript copy found 
in the Speech House, in the Forest of Dean, 
several centuries ago; and then revived to be 
sung at the Meetings of the Gloucestershire So- 
ciety (a charitable institution), held at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, London.” A 
copy of this song is printed in Fosbrooke’s Ab- 
stracts of Records, §c., respecting the County of 
Gloucester, vol. i. p. 134; where the author, ina 
note, says that “the orthography by no means 
conveys the idea of the ancient provincial dialect.” 
The other song is called “True Blue,” and is 
often sung at elections among what is called the 
Tory, or Blue party; and is set to the tune of 
the “ Grenadier’s March,” and is comparatively 4 
modern song. As I do no* find any mention of 
these songs in my music books, I shall feel much 
obliged to any of your contributors who can give 
me any information as to the date in which the 
first was composed, and where the latter can be 
procured ? E. B. E. 
The famous old Gloucestershire ballad, “ George Rid- 
ler’s Oven,” corrected according to the fragments of a 
manuscript found in the Speech House of Dean, is printed 
in our First Series, iv. 311. It is described in The Critic 
for Oct. 15, and Nov. 1, 1856, pp. 501, 524, as being 4 
Royalist song, written probably at the time of the first 


* There is a key to the “ Death of Chatham.” — Ep. 
“N.& Q) 
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foundation of the Gloucestershire Society, namely, in the 
year 1657. The account is taken, in an abridged form, 
from the Report of that Society for 1855.—We fear that 
the other song, “ True Blue,” will only be found in the 
Gloucestershire papers. | 


Avutnor Wantep.—There has lately come un- 
der my notice a small 8vo volume, bound in vel- 
lum, and extending to 296 pages; others being 
lost, as well as the title-page and latter part of 
the dedication. The title appears to be Natvrall 
and Artificial Directions for Health. The “Epistle 
Dedicatorie” is addressed to Sir Francis Bacon, 
Knight, &c. It is a very curious, quaint, and 
clever book, evidently the work of a man of intel- 
ligence and learning; and I am desirous of knowing 
who he was. 
the author intimates that he is “engaged for a 
Plantation in the Southerne parts of Newfound- 
land ;” that he had travelled in Spain, Hungary, 
and Italy. Alludes to his “ worthy cousen Sir 
Thomas Button,” the navigator; and to “a little 
Treatise of mine, De Spherarum erdine, among 
other poems, imprinted at London, 1598.” Also, 
toa work of his “called The Spirit of Detraction 
coniured and convicted, and the Golden Groue.” His 
initials may be “B. R.” If the author be not 
sufficiently well known, these allusions may help 
to identify him. Chap. x., on “ Tobacco-taking,” 
is especially quaint and amusing, and contains 
some very good advice withal to smokers. 

W. W. S. 

The author of the works noticed by our correspondent 
is William Vaughan, son of Walter Vaughan, Esq., of 
Golden Grove, in Caermartbenshire, and younger brother 
of Sir John Vaughan, the first Earl of Carbery. William 
was born in 1577, and studied at Oxford. The most im- 
portant event of his life was founding a colony in the 


This is the “fift Impression,” and | 
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way books, or in the manuscript treasures of the British 
Museum and State Paper Office will, we conceive, be very 
acceptable. 

There is one curious matter somewhat connected with 
this locality, namely, the History of the Stroud Green 
Corporation, which seems to require further elucidation. 
From the little that is known of it, it appears that when 
the Comic Muse took refuge in theatrical buildings, the 
ancient Society of Parish Clerks became divided — some 
turned their genius to wrestling and mimicry at Bar- 
tholomew Fair, whilst others, for their better administra- 
tion, formed themselves into the Society of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Recorder of Stroud Green, assembling at 
the Old Crown in Merry Islington; but still saving their 
right to exhibit at the Old London Spaw, formerly Clerks’ 
Well, when they might happen to have learned sheriffs 
and other officers to get up their sacred pieces as usual. 
Even so late as the year 1774 (according to Lewis’s 
Islington, p. 281), the members of this ancient Society 
were accustomed to meet annually in the summer time 
at Stroud Green, near Hornsey Wood House, and to regale 
themselves in the open air; the number of persons drawn 


| to the spot on these occasions produced a scene similar 


| ber its author. 


southernmost part of Newfoundland, to which he gave the | 


name of Cambriol, afterwards called Britanniola, where he 
was living in 1628, but the time of his death is unknown. 
The first work noticed above is entitled, Directions for 
Health, both Naturall and Artificiall: Approued and de- 
riued from the best Physitians, as well moderne as auncient, 
London, 12mo, 1602, 1607, 1617. For some account of 
the author and his other works, consult Wood’s Athene 
Oron., by Bliss, ii. 905; Chalmers’s Biog. Dict.; and 
M75 pe Biog. Dict. of Eminent Welshmen, 8vo, 1852, 
p. 514. 


Crsrkenwett.—I shall be greatly obliged if 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” will favour me with 
information relative to the history of Clerkenwell. 
Iam now editing the late Mr. Pinks's Chronicles 
of that parish, and shall be glad to have assistance 
it my work, however small the assistance may be. 

Epwarp J. Woop. 
Myddelton House, Clerkenwell. 
_ (The request made by our correspondent is not suffi- 
cently definite, as probably he would receive many papers 
which were known to Mr. Pinks, who devoted several years 
in making researches connected with this parish. Such 
works as Stow, Maitland, and Malcolm, in addition to 
Cromwell’s History of Clerkenwell, have doubtless been 
well digested; but particulars of the parish in out-of-the- 


to that of a country wake or fair. Uur correspondent 
should consult the records of the Society of Parish Clerks. 
The hall of the Company is in Silver Street, Wood 
Street. 

Quotation Wantep.—In a speech of the Earl 
of Derby, which I read at the time it was de- 
livered, his Lorship quoted the following line : — 

“ My wound is great, because it is so small.” 


It seemed quite familiar to me, as I doubt not 
it is to you; but hitherto I have failed to remem- 
Pray help me; that is, if it be 
not a breach of privilege to notice language used 
in the House of Lords. R. C. H. 


[ This quotation is attributed to Dryden in connection 
with the following incident :—“In one of Dryden's plays 
there was this line, which the actress endeavoured to 
speak in as moving and affecting a tone as she could: 

* My wound is great, because it is so small!’ 
And then she paused, and looked very distressed. The 
Duke of Buckingham [George Villiers], who was in one 
of the boxes, rose immediately from his seat, and added 
in a loud ridiculing voice — 

* Then ’twould be greater, were it none at all !’ 


which had such an effect on the audience, who before 
were not very well pleased with the play, that they hissed 
the poor woman off the stage, would never bear her ap- 
pearance in the rest of her parts; and as this was only 
the second time of its performance, made Dryden lose his 
benefit night.” ; , 
A condensed notice of this pretty story is given in 


Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, by Park, iii. 306, 


| 


where it is added that “the play was instantly damned.” 
It is more circumstantially narrated by Genest (Hist. of 
the Stage, i. 117), who quotes Malone as his authority. 
Malone (in Dryden’s Prose Works, iv. 190) refers us to 
Spence. Spence (Anecdotes, edit. 1820, p. 103, and edit. 
1858, p. 47) found it among the gossiping jottings of 
Dr. Lockier, Dean of Peterborough. But not one of these 
writers has favoured us with the title of the play or the 
name of the actress. Dryden's next editor may probably 
be able to clear up this matter. ] 


Granp Jury.—Can you inform me from what 
data, whether from the returns of the assessed 
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taxes, or others, lists of persons liable to serve on 
the Grand Jury are compiled ? Sema. 


[In the first week of July in every year, the clerk of 
the peace for the county, through the high constable, 
issues a precept to the churchwardens and overseers of 
each parish for an alphabetical list of every man qualified 
and liable to serve on juries; copies of this list are to be 
fixed on the church doors on the first three Sundays in 
September. The lists are afterwards delivered by the 
high constable to the next court of quarter sessions, from 
which the sheriff selects the names of all persons described 
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as an esquire, or person of higher degree, as a banker or | 


merchant. The various qualifications are defined by the 
statute 6 & 7 Geo. IV. c. 50,8. 27. The jurymen of the 
London sessions are summoned by a precept in the names 
of the justices tested by the Lord Mayor; one panel only 

is for the grand and petty juries, from which twenty-three 
names are first taken by ballot for the grand jury, and 
twelve others for the petty jury. Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries by Kerr, iii. 388, ed. 1857; and 2nd Report of 
Municipal Corporations, p. 135.) 


Mrxorz1.— Can you, or any of your corre- | 


spondents, find out for me the history of Mikotzi, 
a Jewish Rabbi, mentioned by Bp. Patrick in 
his Commentary ? I have looked into the usual 
sources of information, the biographical diction- 
aries, into Bartolocci, Wolf, and Steinschneider, 
but in vain. Ihave looked also into Watt, 
Brunet, the Bodleian Catalogue, &c., but in vain. 
T. Suwpson Evans. 

Shoreditch. 
[A full account of Rabbi Moses ben Rabbi Jacobi 
Mikotzi may be seen in Bartolocci, iv. 75, et seq. There is 


also a brief notice of him in Jicher, Gelehrten-Lervicon, 
iii, 709. Mikotzi is de Cotzi, i. e. of Cozzo in Pied- 
mont. ] 

Tue Prayer ror tue Hien Court or Par- 


LIAMENT. — In Common Prayer Books of the last 
century, I have observed that the words, “our 
sovereign and his kingdoms,” are used; but in 
the more modern books, we pray for “ our sove- 
reign and her dominions.” I beg to inquire at 
what date this alteration took place, and by what 
authority it was effected ? W. W. S. 

[The word Dominions was substituted for Kingdoms by 
an Order of Gouncil of January 1, 1801, at the legislative 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. ] 


To “svuzz” tHe Botrie.—A call to finish the 
contents of a bottle, before refilling it with wine, 
is conveyed by the term to “ buzz,” and in some 
places to “buzzore” or “buzzoi” it. Whence 
comes the expression ? = 

[It was conjectured by a correspondent in our 1* S. v. 
187, that buzz is a corruption of bouse, or booze, to drink 
to excess. In Scotland they say “ bouze a’,” drink all.]} 


Grsson.—There is a passage in Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall, commencing, “ So urgent on the 
vulgar is the necessity of believing,” &c. Will 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” kindly refer me to the 
chapter where this passage is to be found? D. 


[The entire passage reads: “ So urgent on the vulgar | 
is the necessity of believing, that the fall of any system 
' 
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of mythology will most probably be succeeded by the 
introduction of some other mode of superstition.” [¢ 
occurs towards the close of chap. xv. In the one volume 
edition of 1830, at p. 199. ] 


Replies. 


THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS OF ST. JOHN OF 
JERUSALEM.* 


(3" S. iv. 92.) 


I was in hopes that this discussion would have 
drawn from Magor Porter, or some advocate of 
the pretensions of the Langue, a detailed explan- 
ation of that mysterious proceeding—their found- 
ation: with the names of those, both French and 
Spanish, who assisted at and confirmed the trans- 
action. The Synoptical Sketch (p. 24) mentions 
the Count de Feuillasse and Chevalier de Chas 
telain; neither of whom, certainly, are on the 
roll of the French Knights of Justice. Mention 
is also made of an anonymous “Chancellor of the 
Gallic Languages.” Besides these, we have heard 
the name of the “ Mandataire Général ” ( whatever 
that may be), whose name has also been heard 
of in connection with certain law proceedings 
in Paris against traffickers in spurious orders, 
titles, and diplomas of various kinds. We have 
also the name of the “ Agent General” employed 
by the soi-disant Capitular Commission, in the 
work of the revival of the Langue: to wit, a 
respectable tailor in Waterloo Place (3 S, iit 
334). 

I may here observe, en passant, that there is no 
mention of the Langue in the Chancellerie of the 
Order, beyond some half-a-dozen loose sheets of 
correspondence in 1838, and again in 1841 or 
1844; an abortive effort on the part of that se 
ciety to obtain some notice or recognition from 
the S. Council. 

With regard to the’ Languages of Spain, which, 
we are told, assisted in the operation of reviving 
the Langue in 1826, I will observe that there are 
only thirteen Knights of Justice of the old Royal 
Spanish Order in existence, all of whose names 
are well known to me. 

It was my fortune, some few years ago, and since 
my commissionership expired, to be the medium 
of communication between these old cavaliers and 
the S. Council. I took the opportunity to im 
quire of one of them, the Marquis d’A. (chief 
of the illustrious family of C., which has given 
two Grand Masters, and a succession of gallant 
knights to the Religion for centuries) whether 
any of the Spanish Royal Order had assisted offi- 
cially in the restoration of a Langue in England 
in 1826, or at any other time. 


* Concluded from “ N. & Q.” 3" 8. iv. 191. 
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The Marquis d’A.* assured me, in the first 


place, that neither he nor any of his confréres had, 
a Langue of 


to his knowledge, even heard of 
England; and that, in the next place, it was sim- 
ply impossible that any of their body could have 
assisted, legally, at such a proceeding ; for to have 
done so, they must first have secured the per- 
mission of the Council of the Royal Spanish 
Order, which could not have been conceded with- 
out an appeal to the king, and that the king 
would not have granted the necessary powers 
without some preliminary diplomatic understand- 
ing with the ministers of England and France. 
So that we may conclude that the assertion is as 
trustworthy and truthful as that of the revival 
by the Grand Prior, Sir Robert Peat, of a lapsed 
corporation, by an oath before the Lord Chief 
Justice Denman, 

I have heard, by-the-way, that there is an 
entry in the parochial register of New Brentford 
to the effect, that Sir Robert Peat took the sacra- 
ment on a certain day in the parish church, in 
pursuance of the Corporation Laws of England, 
on his entering upon office as “ Lord Grand Prior 
ofthe Sixth, or English Language, of the Sover- 
tim Hospitaller Order of St. John of Jerusalem ;” 
which act was attested by the Rev. the curate, 
the two churchwardens, and the parish clerk! 
(Shades of L'Isle Adam and La Valette!) Per- 
haps some of your readers can, and will, verify this 
queer story. 

I shall not remark upon the rest of Masor 
Porter's communication, which is merely a re- 
petition of the statements of the Syn. Sketch; 
nor (beyond a reply to the query that preludes 
that attempt) shall I offer any comment upon an 
attempt, feeble as unworthy, to enlist a “ No Po- 
pery” rejudice on the side he advocates. 

_Masor Porter asks why the protest against 
the pretensions of the Langue, a copy of which 
was sent to you by Srr Georce Bowyer (3 S. 
u. 252), had not been issued during the thirty 
previous years of that Langue’s existence ? : 

The real solution of this problem differs some- 
what from that which he propounds. 

In the year 1858 or 1859 the Langue published 
a re-issue of their famous Synoptical Sketch, and 
mtroduced prominently therein a list of thei 
councillors and other officebearers. At the head 
ol this list they placed the name of the venerable 
Bali, fra. Philip de Colloredo, as Lieutenant of 
the Mastership of the Sovereign Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem; and also the name of every 
member of the S. Council of the order that had 


* To prove how little 


. the Royal Spanish Order of St. 
John consider 


themselves a branch of the Knights Hos- 
, heir Cross anything but a Spanish decora- 
1, this venerable Knight petitioned the Lieutenant of 
t Mastership to be received into the real Order, and | 
88 present at his reception in 1859. 
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at any time been incidentally mentioned in my 
official correspondence with the authorities of the 
Langue as their commissioner, thereby leaving 
it. to be implied, with the charact ristic veracity 
of that pamphlet, that the Langue was a legiti- 
mate branch of the Order of St. John, and, as such, 
recognised by the Lieutenant of the Mastership 
and 8S. Council of the Order. 

This cool and impudent assertion by implica- 
tion of what was the very reverse of truth, coupled 
with their thirty years’ previous pretensions, if 
left uncontradicted, might, even in a legal point 
of view, have amounted to a virtual acknowledge- 
ment on the part of the Order of the justice of 
the Langue’s pretensions Hence 
the protest; and Mayor Porter may rest as- 
sured that, but for this proceeding on the part of 
the Langue, no such protest would have been issued 
against them any more than against another re- 
spectable society, who, like the Langue, and with 
about equal right, style themselves “ Knights of 
St. John”; who, like the Langue too, meet occa- 
sionally for convivial purposes at the old gate of 
Clerkenwell ; * and who, like the Langue again, 
have issued their official papers and circulars from 
the same ancient and interesting public-house. 

All the observations of Anriquarivs, who fol- 
lows in the wake of Masor Porter, may be re- 
duced to one single proj Osition, viz. that at present 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem is neither so 
rich, powerful, nor influential as it was one hun- 
dred years ago. 

The fact of the decadency and comparative 
insignificance of this celebrated confrate rnity, for 
so many ages the pride as well as bulwark of 
Christendom, he conceives to be a rare good joke, 
and chuckles over the idea of its present weakness 
in the spirit, if not in the very words of Melchise- 


dee Gullcrammer, regardless of the just rejoin- 


and assertions. 


der: — 
“Ave! ‘tis the jest at which fools laugh the loudest, 
rhe downfall of the old nobility.” 
Well, granted that it 
consequence, nevertheless it is the true andgenuine 
relic of what was once so grand and glorious; and 


is shorn of its powe1 and 


* In the Clerkenwell News of the last week of June, 
1858, is a long account of a banquet held in honour of the 
great day of the patron of the Order, St. John, in the 
tavern of the Old Gate of Clerkenwell, at which a very 

assembly of the Langue assisted; indeed, if | 
may judge of the importanc¢ attached to this banquet by 
the following extract of a letter addressed to me by the 
“Grand Secretary,” it was a demonstration, or regular 
+ “We have made a move of no little 
signilicance, as regards determination, when our Execu- 
tive Council took up on the 24th ult. a position in the 
ruins of the Priory of Clerkenwell, and unfurled in the 
face of Protestant and Catholic, our time-glorious ensigns 
as a sovereign fraternity. By this step we have given 
hostages to futurity, that ‘nulla retrorsum ’ is to be the 
motto of our movement. We have passed the Rubi- 
con,” &c. &e. 


humerous 


levée de boucliers: 
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its governing chief is acknowledged to be the legi- 
timate representative of the D’ Aubussons, L'Isle 
Adams, and La Valettes of other times by every 
sovereign court in Europe. Even the laws of 
England admitted that fact, as a perusal of the case 
of “Candida v. Moncorvo” will demonstrate. And 
here let me ask a question regarding that case that 
touches nearly the fanciful pretensions of the 
Langue to be considered on an equality with what 
they persist, with wilful ignorance, in calling the 
Italian branch. Perhaps some of your readers 
may not have cognisance of this case. About the 
year 1800, a Portuguese commander named Cou- 
tinho arrived in Londen, having in his possession 
moneys of the Order to the amount of 2000/. 
Before his death (which occurred soon after his 
arrival) by the advice of the Catholic Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the London District, he deposited the 
money in the Bank of England to the credit of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Neither prin- 
cipal nor interest of this deposit having been 
claimed, it had, in the year 1840, accumulated to 
a respectable sum. In that year, the S. Council 
in Rome, being informed that the money was lying 
in the Bank of England to the credit of the Reli- 
gion, and unclaimed, made the necessary legal 
demand for it. Upon proving themselves to be 
the representatives of the Sovereign Authority of 
the Order, the money was awarded, and paid to 
them ; not, however, without a fruitless o posi- 
tion on the part of the Baron Moncorvo, Portu- 
guese Minister to the English Court, who put in 
a counterclaim to the money, on the plea that the 
— had been a Portuguese subject. 

ow, my question is—Why did not the Langue 
seize this glorious opportunity of asserting their 
claim to be considered equal, or even superior, to 
the S. Council in Rome, as representative of the 
Order of St. John? But no, they were silent 
and made no sign; but allowed their rivals, the 
Italian branch, as they call them, to carry off the 
golden prize. Was it disinterested modesty on 
their part? or a consciousness that their claim to 
be held legitimate was of too delicate and fragile 


a nature to abide the rough sifting of a court of 


law ? 

Having trespassed unconscionably on your valu- 
able space, I will now conclude at once and for 
ever by apologising to An Osserver for not reply- 
ing to his "nase query, which, in my opinion, 
is only calculated to draw attention away from 
the question immediately at issue; viz. the right 
of the Langue to be considered a legitimate 
branch of the Order of St. John. Perhaps His- 
Toricus, who, as An Onserver justly opines, is 
not a member of the Order, may be induced to 
reply to the difficulty propounded. J.J. W. 





LAWS OF LAURISTON. 
(3™ §, iii. 486 ; iv. 31, 76, 132.) 

Some of the statements made by A. T. Lag 
touching the Laws of Lauriston, are incorrect 
In the first place, Margaret Hay did not mary 
James McClennan, as A. T. Lee asserts. She 
married Dr. William Carruthers of Dumfries, 
and by that marriage had six children, viz. James, 
Law, Robert, Henrietta, Margaret, and Wingate, 
Wingate Carruthers married George McClennan, 
and it was Wingate’s daughter Margaret who 
married Captain Lee, R.N. That F. J. W. Law 
took the estates in 1808 because his brother 
were Roman Catholics could not be, for there was 
no law to hinder Catholics from inheriting; and, 
in fact, John Law, who did inherit the estate, was 
a Catholic. It is possible that F. J. W. Law’ 
elder brothers, being then in the service of France, 
and we being at the time at war with France, 
they might be looked on as alien enemies, and 
be thus, whether fairly or unfairly, passed over in 
1808. But this reason did not exist in 1828, and 
then the Marquis of Lauriston was the real heir, 
and should have been summoned, as, on an act of 
naturalisation, which he could have easily go 
he could have held the property. Instead of this, 
Francis J. W. Law, the last who held the Lauri 
ton estates, was unfortunately, in his old age, led 
into a wrong belief regarding the pedigree, and 
induced to allow the questionable sale of the 
Lauriston estate, and the division of the proceeds 
in 1828. 

It should be observed that the late George 
Edmund Carruthers, Esq., son of the above 
named Robert Carruthers, and grandson of Mar- 
garet Hay, reluctantly and doubtfully took the 
sum allotted to him (five hundred pounds) from 
the estate; but he refused to sign the indem 
nity which was sought to be imposed on those 
who shared in the division. The whole affair is 
still a question for the present Marquis o mag 


+ 


ton. 4 





As to J. M.’s remarks against the statements 
of the great John Law's father being a banker, 
his mother being of the house of Argyle, and 
his seat, Lauriston, being an important estate, 
I would call attention to the following, extracted 
from the History, or Ancient and Modern State of 
Cramond : — 

“ William Law (John Law’s father) settled at Edin- 
burgh, where he followed the profession of a goldsmith— 
a Lusiness at that time partaking more of the nature of 4 
banker’s than of that to which the name is now properly 
restricted—with such success as to be thereby enabled it 
1683 to make purchase of Lauriston. . . . He married 
Miss Jean Campbell, descended from the noble house of 
Argyle.” 

Again, the History of Cramond devotes fou 
pages to the records and description of the ses 
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and lands of Lauriston, and gives a view of the 
eastle : — 
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swift, to assure himself that ffest, the Welsh word 


he gives, really was a Welsh word. Now I find in 


“The lands of Lauriston,” says, in 1794, the writer of | MY Welsh dictionary, ffest*, fast, ffestin, of active 


the History, “lie immediately to the west of the Barony 
of Muirhouse, and rise by gradual ascent from the banks 
of the Forth. On the summit of this ascent stands the 
Castle of Lauriston, commanding, from its elevated situ- 
ation, an extensive prospect, especially of the sea and 
the coast of Fife. The castle appears to have been erected 
towards the end of the 16th century.” 

This, and his own account of their subsequent 
splendour, hardly agree with J. M.'s depreciation 
of the estate and Castle of Lauriston. A. 


Your correspondent J. M. asks, “ Where there 
is proof of relationship between Jean Campbell, 
John Law's mother, and the Campbell family ?” 
Will J. M. be pleased to weigh the value of these 
illustrations of the case: —In 1705 John Law 
came home to Scotland rich from the gaming 
tables of all the continent. He was safe in Edin- 
burgh from the judgment still in force against 
him in Engiand for killing Beau Wilson, who 
forced him to fight. His petition for a pardon is 
preserved in the public Record Office (Q. Anne, 
Domestic, 1708, or 6). In 1705 he tried hard to 
to carry his paper-money scheme through the 
Scottish parliament. It was rejected; but the 
Campbell voted for it, with some other Whigs. The 
tracts on the subject (2) are in the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh. They are subtle abridg- 
nents of his Money and Trade, published in 1705. 
He was defeated mainly by the efforts of Bank 
of England Paterson, always a powerful opponent 
to bubbles. 

Again, in 1720, after Law's fatal success in the 
Mississippi bubble, he succeeded by the folly and 
knavery of his imitators in London, the Blounts, 
the Craggs, &c. &e. His great supporter then 
was Lord Islay, 2 Campbell, who wrote an intro- 
duction to a new edition of his works, published 
in London in 1720. 


town” voted Law the freedom of the city, for 
which he snubbed them in a French letter, written 
tine months after the compliment was so rashly 
id to John Law. 
dinburgh are full of instructive papers on this 
South Sea business. William Paterson was not 


living to expose the hollowness of Law's paper | 


themes. J. M. could not do a better thing for 
the cause of truth than to have those money re- 
cords of Scotland published. 

SEARCHER FOR THE TRUTH. 


FAST. 
(3 S. iv. 110, 158.) 


Mr. Bucxton would have done well, I think, | 
before speculating upon the Celtic origin of fast= 


Moreover, another Campbell | 
was Lord Provost of Edinburgh, when the “gude | 


The records of the city of | 


| nature, ffestinio, ffestu, to hasten, words, of which 
two at least bear such a very suspicious re- 
semblance to festinus and festino, that it seems to 
| me at least as probable that the Welsh borrowed 
them from the Latin, as that accidentally very 
similar words have very similar meanings in the 
two languages. Welsh is a very old language, no 
doubt, but, like many very old languages, it is 
| quite insufficient for modern requirements, and 
has therefore been obliged to borrow, and I ex- 
pect that it has borrowed from English and other 
languages quite as much as it has given to them. 
| Thus, in the same page as ffest, I find ffenestr, 
window, figgs, figs, fin, boundary, fflam, flame, 
foc, fire-place, focus. I do not wish to say that 
all, or any of, these words are borrowed, for they 
may have had a common origin, still I should be 
sorry to quote them as pure Welsh. But, with 
regard to fast, there was no occasion, in the first 
instance at least, to appeal to Welsh, for in Ice- 
landic and Danish fast = both firm and swift, 
whilst it may be questioned whether the German 
Jast, almost, did not originally mean quickly, 
though Grimm refers it to fest, and comp. the 
Lat. firmus and ferme. 

Wedgwood considers fast in its three meanings 
of firm, swift,t abstinence from food, to be but one 
word, and I think his suggestion reasonable, as it 
occurred to me independently. Fast=firm, solid, 
unbroken, uninterrupted, and hence we readily obtain 
the meaning of rapid in succession, and then that 
of rapid in motion. Comp. the Lat. continuo, imme- 
diately (which itself means with nothing between), 
uninterruptedly, with our continent (Germ. Frst- 
land). So the Fr. pressé, in a hurry, de suite, lit. 
in (uninterrupted) succession = immediately. Comp. 
also a batons rompus, by fits and starts, interrupt- 
edly. Still the notion of rapidity may naturally 
also be borrowed from the opposite idea of loose- 
| ness, want of connection, (sudden) separation, as in 
| the Fr. incontinent, immediately, the Germ. auf 
einen, Losgehen, Losspringen, Losschiessen, to rush 
upon any one. And so a fast man is about equi- 
| valent to a loose fish. See my note on club, 

“N. & Q.” 3" S. i. 294. 

Again, when one fasts, abstains from food, one 
merely practises continence, one holds oneself in, 
holds fast, restrains, one’s appetite. Comp. the 
Germ. fassen, to hold, and the Goth. fastan, to 
| hold, keep fast, and to fast. F. Cuance. 

* In Breton fest also = fast. 
comp. the Fr. vite, Old Fr. viste. 

¢ In Mid. Lat. I find faste = statim (or confestim), and 
do not statim and instantly come from stare, a verb which 
| certainly commonly denotes firmness? and do not con- 
| tinwally and constantly denote uninterrupted motion ? 
Comp. too illico (in loco) and on the spot, sur le champ. 








We may, perhaps, (?) 
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J.D. Campnete will find in Sherwood's English- 
French Dictionary, printed with Cotgrave, 1660. 
Fast, ferme, stable, fire; aussi, vistement. 

JANNOC. 


viste, 


Greek Pronunciation (3 S. iv. 147.) — The 
term aspirate, although sanctioned by the highest 
authorities, is not the best representative of dacéa, 
rough, as applied to , x, and @, in opposition to 
pira, smooth, as applied to 7, x, and 7. In modern 
Greek @ is f, x is the German ch, and @ is the 


English th in think, theme (Burnouf, 2; Macri, 
17-20). With respect to ancient Greek, a com- 


parison of proper names with Hebrew will furnish 
the sound of these letters; take for example the 
names of those in most common use, as Japheth = 
‘Idped, Ham = Xau, in Hebrew OM where the sound 
of m is the Greek x, as heard in the Scotch loch, 
in the Welsh sach, or the Spanish 7 in Gijon. It 
is certainly not the kA in brickhouse, which is only 
an approximate sound. Seth = 3@, Ruth ='Podé, 
Jericho = "lepyd. The Hebrew 5 is also repre- 
sented by x in Lamech (Aduex), and Canaan (Xe- 
vady). ‘The relation of th to ¢, and of ph to p, is 
shown in Hebrew by inserting a dot, as M th be- 
comes Fit, and 5 ph becomes Bp, by means of 
this diacritical point * In Arabic, letters of one 
organ are sometimes merely distinguished by a 


point. The # in Greek is the Arabic $; it has no 


p, but in Persian and Turkish the p is represented 


by adding two dots to the Arabic 0), thus ». 


The ¢ 3 , is distinguished from ¢h by one more dot, 


>, the 


thus 3; whilst the rough A” is in Arabic 5 


German ch is & with one dot above, and our jis 


2 The 
(art. “ Alphabet,” i. 379, 380), gives 
the relations of the alphabx tical letters according 
to their organic pronunciation, with special refer- 
ence to ¢, x, and ¢@ The sounds represented by 
x and @ were unknown to the Romans, as they are 
to the Italians and French, but Fabius was written 
in Greek $d@s, Furius ®odpios, Flaminius 6a 
Fulvius #odovios. The geographical words Bithynia 
Biduria, Chyatira Ovareipa, Philadelphia Piraderdd 
Ephesus “Egeoos, Phrygia Spice, Pamphylia Neu- 
gvala, Thrace @pd«n, Corinth Képwées, will suflice 
to show the traditional pronunciation of ¢ and @, 
whilst that of x is imperfectly preserved in chronos, 
Chios, cha 3, ch 9 che rus, chrysm, «e., it bei ng 
foreign to the Ex alish. T. J. Buckton. 


There yn to suppose that the modern 
Greeks have abandoned the ancient pronunciation 


> with one dot. below. Penny Cyclopedia 


LULLVIOS, 





is no reas 


* Itis singular that the right pronunciation of F) th has 
been lost both by the German and Spanish Jews, the 


former using s and the latter ¢. 
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of either x, ¢, or @ The first is stronger than ap 
aspirate, it is a guttural; neither is @ nor @ aspi- 
rated, but simply pronounced as the English f ang 
th (in thin). The Greeks give to the @ the sound 
of our th, in that; and there is good reason tp 
believe this was the old classical pronunciation, 


J.B, 


Lorp Hien Treasurer or Encranp (3" § 
iv. 168.) — This office has not been held by 
single individual since the beginning of the reign 
of George L., its duties having been invariably 
executed by Lords Commissioners, the number of 
whom at present is five. In the pr evious reigns 
beginning in that of James I., commissioners wer 
also frequently appointed ; indeed, there were 
very few Lord Treasurers, the last two of whom 
were Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Charles, Duke 
of Shrewsbury, in the reign of Queen Anne. The 


first Lord Commissioner is always the Prime 
Minister. Ifa peer, the second Commissioner is 
the Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer. If the first Commissioner is a com 


moner, he till this reign held the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer also, as Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, William Pitt, Canning, and Sit 
Robert Peel; but since the accession of the pre 
sent Queen, the office of Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer has always be separated from that of 
the Prime Minister, whether noble or commoner; 
Sir Robert Peel, in his administration of 184, 
setting the example. 

The Lord Treasurer was formerly the Chief 
Judge of the Court of Exchequer, and would 
be now if that office was revived; but the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer is now the Chief Judg 
on the equity side of the Court. On the day of 
his being sworn into office, he takes his seat a 
the Bench, and some motion of is made 
before him. He has even been called upon ocea 
sionally to exercise his judicial powers. In 172 
Sir Robert Walpole actually heard a cause, iD 
which Chief Baron Reynolds and Baron Comyns 
were of one opinion, and Barons Carter and 
Thompson were of the contrary, and gave his de- 
cision in a learned speech. Again, in 1735, @ 
equal division of the ordinary Court o ybliged him 
to pursue the same course. Epwarp Foss. 


George 


course 


Scott's “ Lay or tHe Last Minstrrer” (3"5. 
iv. 163.)—In justice to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, | would wish to s ly that the errors com 


plained of by your correspondent, Mr. Jom Hie 
NING, in the text and punctuation of the lit 
by John Jonston, quoted in the fit 
irst canto of The Le 7] of the Last 
altogether those of the printe 
There is now lying before me the sixth edition ¢ 
the Lay (Longm 1, 1807, Svo), in which, at p 233, 
Jonson's lines ap = ar correctly printed, with the 
exception of two errors in the punctuation. W. 


Latin poem 
note to the 
Minstrel, ar 
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. sata alaaaniie — ssid 
than an Tse Batmorat “ Memorrat Caren ” (3™ S.iv. | gases in the interior of the furnace blowing the 
@ aspi- 45.)—There is a curious resemblance between the | vitreous and vitrified slag through orifices, whilst 
bh f and appropriate quotation from the Wisdom of Solo- | in a highly molten state. P. Hurcuinson. 
$0 e > ins » | . = — = _ ° 
ne und mon on = — ro hee in — on _ Ericram (3 S. iv. 174.) —'The epigram, as 
ason ¢ ‘ alse 2 " > ° S 
son to tomb in ere la Chaise 0 ementine uvier, only | given to me, was as follows: — 
tion. daughter of the eminent naturalist, who is also | ' ns . 
J a ° ° ; . “ Thou ridden! that can never be, 
J.B. interred in the same grave. I copie dd it a few By prophet, or by priest ; 
(3 g years ago, an id now perhaps it may interest some Balaam is dead, and none but he 
d bys of your readers. Mdlle. Cuvier was a lady of the Would choose thee for his beast.” 
12 reign very highest accomplishments, and died Sept. 28, There is a little variation between this and the 
. 6 acred 99 } 
rariably 1828, aged 22 | one kindly sent by Proresson De Morcan. My 
mber of “Ayant peu vecu sur la terre elle y a — la course | correspondent said that “when Lord John Rus- 
| reigns ne ee a ee ee | sell lost his seat for Devonshire, in a very angry 
TS wer W. H. Wixts. speech, he ascribed it to the clergy, and said he 
\ were I KXOW NO MORI THAN THI Por: (34 S. iii. Ww yuld never b pri ridd lien, Whi h — pro 
: whom 470, 517.) — Whence I got it I do not remember : duced the epigram.” I am still sath J whos 
e- Duke but for more than thirty years I have taken this | 1 author and date. > USES 
R . phrase to be a corruption of “I know no mor | Bromyard. 
b . = | . 
ees than of the Pope.” Such a disavowal might very Joun Locker, THe Puiosoruer (3° S. iv. 146.) 
ioner is ag ye “eerily . 
hs "Er vell become a proverb at the time when the know- | [t fel] to my lot many years since to make out a 
2 - ledge was not a very safe acquisition. | genealogy of the Locke family. My notes on the 
é COM> . " > 1° = . 
f Chan A. Dr Morgan. subject are lost or mislaid, but I would refer your 
Wal ‘ ._ o » orresponde to an article in the Gentleman's 
rt Wal- Turoporite (3° §, iv. 51.) —I would suggest, | COTSSP* ndent . - — 
. . * oe > Magazine for Sept. 1792, respecting “the judici- 
ind Sir with diffidence, to Proressorn De Morean, that . ; - * ee 
: - et ous Mr. Jobn Locke, the great metaphysician and 
the pre- the first syllable of this word may be only the de- ; ” : , : 
t as : a F: : . philosopher. His father, Captain John Locke 
the Ex- fnite article. The passage he cites from the Pan- fell at the siege of Bristol in 1645 iI 
: tr ” = i > siege O "Isto 1 tu. ao. hae 
that of tometria, “instrument called Theodelitus,” ought - = or ™ 
AMoner ; perhaps to have been printed “ instrument called ublin. 
of 184l, the Odelitus.” Or Thomas Digges may have been PorwaLiopinc Francuise (3" S. iv. 168.) — 
uisled by such a mistake occurring in a previous | The case of Taunton referred to by Defoe will be 
he Chief book or manuscript. The transition from alhidada | found in Douglas's Reports, i. p. 371, and the right 
1 would to odelitus is very inte lligible. A similar merger of election was °° in the inhabitants within the said 
1e Chan- f the article in the word occurs (though in tw borough, being potwallers, and not receiving alms 
f Judge lifferent languages) when people speak of “the | or charity ;” and it was reed before the com- 
e day of Aleoran,” “the Alhambra,” &c. Is the first syl- | mittee, that a potwaller is a person “ who furnishes 
seat on lable in alhidada the Arabic article? And is the | his own die t, whether he be a householder or only 
is made original name of the instrument hidada? a lodger; but it is necessary that suc h potwaller 
on occa STYLITEs, havea iid parochial s« ettle ment in the borough.” 
In 1782 — I ntices would come 
ber Bockarrt. OR BosHART (3"@ S. iv. 109, 157.) — It was doubtful whether appren ie ) 
cause, 2 A ref, “Ee 4 under the designation and have a right to vote. 
‘anaes reference to my communication, “* Samuel Bo- pont . i , 
Comyn ** eh eo nw on @ «?? The same franchise was at Honiton and Ilchester. 
5 aan mart,” in “N, & Q.” 2° S. xii. 89, will explain - er 3 : 
rm F. ' Where the town was not disfranchised, the right 
his de- © your correspondent H. B. my authority for , . : - . 
e OB =2er , 2. * ’ still exists in favour of all voters who were en- 
1735, 2  UPPosing that the ch in Bochart’s name was pro- <r he = . A : 
(90, os , . er ‘ : 1-3, | titled on June 7, 1832, and have not been omitte ~d 
ie him jg Wunced hard. In the little book therein alluded § = . 
Ca Bochart has written his name in Hebr from the registry (except on account of relief ) for 
. , | i as iT en 5 ame l Trew : e ° ’ 
Foss. s " two years in succession rhe right of voting at 


taracters, with the hard guttural nm, thus, 


res ras in * » inhabitants.” The par- 
* (39S. Bons Seow ' Preston was in “all the inhabitants.” The par 
.— ¢ Nate 5 


Had he pronounced the ch as in | tieul: r pot walling franchise was not spec ified in any 





he ns french, would he not have written it with & sh? | act of parliament or charter. To prevent occa- 
~ liss- - Tuomas H. Cromex. sional voters, the act of 26 Geo. III. c. 100, re- 
= The Wakefield quired potwallers like householders to have an- 
the | swered the description for six calendar months 


: the fift _Coararin GE: STRANGE PRODUCTION FROM A 





j Buast F nn Poul , : : .| previous to the day of election. 

a " rls ws ad ogee oe A sp map me - ' Wa. Durrant Coorer. 

print n i y ears ago given to me as 
edition ot uken from a furnace in Staffords hire. I suspect I am aware that persons enjoying this franchise 
at p- 223, ue strange pro te tion alluded to, though looking | have been called “ Potw: allope rs,” but it is an 
with the J ike flakes of cotton, may be fine spun glass. Suc h error. The true name is “ Potwallers,” and sig- 


on. W. | %dstances, I apprehend, are produced by the hot | nifies a person who occupies a room in which is a 
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pot-wall ; namely, a wall containing a chimney, | Maceicat Crystats on Mirrors (3* §. jy, 


affording a convenience for cooking his victuals. 
J. G. 

T. B. is under a singular mistake in referring 
to an universal franchise in Greenock. Previ- 
ously to the enactment of the Scottish Reform 
Statute, 2 Will. IV. c. 65. Royal burghs only 
had any share in returning Scottish representa- 
tives to Parliament, and Greenock neither is nor 
ever was one of them. By that statute it first 
acquired the right—a member being given to it 
exclusively ; but no distinction was made as to 
electors between it and other towns, these being 
occupants of houses worth 10/. a-year. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Perer Pavut Rusens (3"S. iv. 169.) — Rubens 
was knighted by Charles I. of England, but never 
received the Order of the Golden Fleece. As far 
as I remember, the escutcheon on the stone which 
covers his grave, in the church of St. Jacques at 
Antwerp, is not ornamented with the badge of 
any order of knighthood whatever. 

Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

“Tue Intrerw Macazine” (3° §S, iv. 110.)— 
The Intrepid Magazine was projected by John 
Fazakerly, Esq., the celebrated collector of the 
writings by modern Latin poets; whose library 
was sold by Mr. King, Jun., at No. 36, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, Feb. 9, 1801, and nine 
following days, the entire collection realising 
only 375/. 10s. 74d. Mr. Fazakerly, who died 


in May, 1796, at Prescot in Lancashire, printed | P : : 
: vi | the front, the word ave in medieval or Gothic 


privately Poemata Varia in 1781; the original 
(or his own) portion of which was remarkable 
for violent invective against King George III. 
and his minister Lord North. The Intrepid 
Magazine alluded to is a work also violent in 
its contents, and which its title fully justifies ; 
it proceeded no further than the first volume. 
The volume, besides the engraving named in your 
Note, should also contain another etching of the 
first John Stockdale (or “ Lying Jack,” as he was 
termed on another large etching), when “ at his 
devotions” before the magistrates for infringe- 
ment of copyright. T. L. 

SERMON AGAINST VacctnaTion (3° S. iii. 350 ; 
iv. 160.) — The answer given is scarcely to the 
point. The Query relates to vaccination, intro- 
duced by Dr. Jenner in 1798. 
inoculation, brought into England by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, about 1720. 

The objection to vaccination is founded on the 
introduction, into the human constitution, of a 
disorder incident to one of the lower animals. 
The objection to inoculation was, that it was a pre- 
sumptuous interference with the ordinary course 
of nature, and implied a distrust of God’s provi- 
dence. T. C. 


| 108, 155.) —In Sir Henry Ellis’s Original Letters 


(Third Series, vol. iii. p. 41, Letter 268), is g 


| letter from “the Abbot of Abingdon to Secret 


| 


Cromwell,” under Henry VIIL.; “that he had 
taken a Priest into custody, who travelled about 
practising Conjuration” : — 

“ Right honorable and my very singuler good Maister, 
in my mooste humble wyse I comende me unto you. |t 
shall please your Maistership to be advertesed that my 
Officers have taken here a Preyste, a suspecte parson; 
and with hym certeyn bokes of conjuracions, in the 
whiche ys conteyned many conclusions of that worke; a5 
fynding out of tresure hydde, consecrating of ryngs with 
stones in theym, and consecrating of a christal stone 
wherein a chylde shall lokke, and se many thyngs.” 


Durham. 

Numismatic Queries (3 S. iv. 28.) —Under 
this head, Hermentrupe asks for some informa 
tion which I am unable to give ; but I write to ask 
what the piece marked (b) in her Query, ands 
similar piece I am about to describe, really were? 
My own impression is, that they were medals 
provided at certain places where the Virgin was 
held in special veneration. 

One side bears in the margin twelve stars in 
four groups of three each, and a lily between each 
row of three. In the field there are four lilies 
joined to as many curves, turned inward. Amo 
these are five stars thus, *$*: so that two row 
of three each are formed. No letters of any kind. 


| The other side bears in the centre a peculiarly 


formed crown, with lilies at the top; and upon 


characters. A ring surrounds the crown; and the 


| legend, begun in the centre, is given more 
| length in the margin in similar characters : — 


The answer to | 


” 


“ + AVE : MARIA : GRASIA®; PLENA : DN 
“ Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord.” 


There was not room for the fecum, which may, 
therefore, have been left out. 

The peculiar excellence of the design and work- 
manship of my medal makes me wish to know its 
probable source. Where, and when made? tt 
is of thin brass, in good preservation, and a trifle 


| larger than one of our last invented halfpence. 


A few words about these ecclesiastical m 
or tokens in “ N. & Q.” might do good, and Iam 
glad HerMentRuDeE has given me an occasion for 
this remark. I hope some numismatist will a 
| swer her Queries—and mine. B. H.C 
| Provers (3 S. iv. 87.) —There is no nece® 
| sity for a reference to Phedrus to show that the 
will of the driver and the driven are ever # 
variance. The proverb quoted by Scuin as sim 
lar is so only in appearance; as a reference to 
| Suidas will show that it is applied to those whos 


——— 
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words and deeds are at variance. akon, or that bindeth a stone in a sling”? We must not 


Leucon, was a producer of honey, who tried to 
cheat the custom-house officers by covering the 
honey up with barley ; but the ass which bore the 
contraband article, having tumbled down, gave 
in its fall a different version of the affair from its 
master. 

The only really analogous Greek proverb which 
I know is this : — 

“*arra wey Bovdal avOpdérwyv, BAdAa Be Geds Kedcever.” 


I hope Dr. Bex will excuse me if I say that I 
do not see the connection between his Reply and 


my Query ; the object of which is to ascertain if 


there be any connecting link between a Greek and 
an old French proverb ? J. Exior Hopexin. 


Georce Bexxas (3° S. iv. 146.)—There was a 
Robert Bellas, surgeon, R.N., appointed 1748 ; 
living and serving in 1762. James Know es. 

Noste Paysicran (3° S. iii. 458.) — Charles 
Ross Fleming, M.D., Earl of Wigton, received 
his warrant as surgeon in the Royal Navy, July 
27,1760. He was serving in 1762. 

James Know es. 

Croupperry (34 S. iii. 512; iv. 39, 178.) — 
Miller says the mountain bramble (Chamemorus) 
was named, from its exalted position, cloudberry ; 
and that it is also called knot-berry, or knout- 
berry. The name might, with equal propriety, 
be applied to the wild strawberry and wild rasp- 
berry; both of which I have often met with close 
upon the snow line. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Bus or Morrauity (3" S. iv. 63, 166.)—The 
Bills of Mortality contain ninety-seven parishes 
within the walls, seventeen without the walls, 
twenty-four out parishes, in Middlesex and Sur- 
rey; and ten parishes in Westminster. W. P. 
may purchase the weekly bill, with the names of 
all the parishes, at the Hall, in Wood Street, 
Cheapside, of the Associated Company of Parish 
Clerks of London. James Know es. 


Your correspondent W. P. will find copies of 
these bills from 1657 to 1758, and for 1823 and 1825, 
in the library of the corporation of London, with 
the names of the parishes. They included the city 
of London, the city and liberties of Westminster, 
the borough of Southwark, and thirty-four out- 
parishes in Middlesex and Surrey; but St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, Kensington, St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, 
ind Paddington, part of the metropolis, were not 
included. W. D. C. 

Serseants’ Rings Given To THE SovEREIGN 
(8 S. iv. 180.)—The names, dates, and mottoes, 
of serjeants’ rings are preserved in the Reports. 

JAMES KNOWLES. 
_ Brsuican, Queries: Proverns xxvi. 8 (3° S. 
v. 9, 96, 137.) — May I add a word to what has 
teen advanced upon the words rendered “as he 


ridicule the LX. X. version, whose translators un- 
derstood the use of slings as then employed. Our 
own version seems to be based upon it. The Vul- 
gate, and other versions quoted, do not help us; 
but Mr. Bucxron seems to forget that although 
the writer of Proverbs xxvi. 8, knew nothing of 
Mercury, he may have known something of quick- 
silver. One important version, the Old Syriac, 
mentioned by Mr. Buckroy, translates thus: — 
“ As a stone in a sling, so is he that honoureth a 
fool.” And this seems even better than our own 
translation, which I think could be made more 
literal than it is: —“ As the binding of a stone to 
a sling, so is he that giveth honour to a fool ;” i.e. 
he that gives honour to a fool, acts as if he bound 
a stone in a sling; or, the man who gives honour 
to a fool gives it to one who will throw it away. 
Honour is the stone, and the fool is the sling. 
After all, perhaps, the word “ bind” here denotes 
merely to put, place, or fiz. In Hosea iv. 19, the 
very same verb is used in the expression “the 
wind hath bound her up in her wings,” a thing 
which could not be done in the strictly literal 
sense. That MDI means “a sling” must be 
taken as a fact well sustained, and the etymo- 
logical fancies of Parkhurst, quoted by A. A., 
cannot refute it. The word is connected with 
039, to throw or heap up. The form referred to 
by A. A. in Psalm Ixviii. 28, is quite different in 
sense, but of the same derivation; it means “a 
company” or “collection of persons.” I agree 
with Mr. Buckxton that Gesenius is wrong, and 
singularly so in relation to this verse, and I am 
glad to find that Fiirst in his Hand-Lezicon, says, 
“ Ausdruck fur Verkehrtheit, Spr. xxvi. 8, wie 
das Binden des Steines an die Schleuder, wodurch 
das Fortschleudern verhindert wird:” (“proverbial 
expression for perversity, Prov. xxvi. 8, ‘as the 
binding of the stone in the sling,’ whereby sling- 


| ing is hindered.”) Believing with Fiirst that our 


translation nearly conveys the correct idea, I am 
less concerned to know whether the “ binding of 
the stone” in the sling was to help or hinder sling- 
ing; it is very certain that honour given to a fool 
is labour lost. 

I beg to add that the word 13), to which 
A. A. refers, as in Psalm Ixviii. 28, and translated 
“strength,” occurs in Psalm lxviii. 27, of our ver- 
sion, and is not translated “ strength” but “ coun- 
cil;” the princes of Judah and their council,” 
margin, “or with their company.” B. H. C. 

Brack Gowns anp Rep Coats (1* S. v. 332, 
574; 3™ S. iv. 138.) —With reference to the note 
stating on the authority, I have no doubt sufficient 
authority, of C. W. B. and G. T. D., that this 
brilliant satire was the production of the late 
George Cox, M.A., Fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford, permit me to add that my copy of it is 
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Satire, and ask an explanation 
of the meaning of it. Was it formerly attributed 
to Blagden, and if so, who was he? ‘That it was 
not by Boone a passage on the second page of the 
first satire makes evident, — 
“ Oh that a hand like mine could wield again 
A Dighton’s p« , or, O Boone, thy pen!” 
B. G. 
St. Dieare (3S. > 111, 174.) — This is a 
modern erection made by Mr. Diggle, a builder 
in Dover. Your co rresponde nt has been entire ly 
misled as to the t of it. T.M 


lettered Blagden's 


Ss aint part 


~L UKE THE Parron or Parnters (3"¢ S. iii- 
oy 234, 274.) —There is a portrait of our Saviour 
painted, as Sit is said, by St. Luke, in the cathedral 
of Moskva. It is an object of great devotion 
among the Russian people, who prostrate them- 
selves before it, and humbly kiss the frame. Pro- 
fessor C. Piazzi Smyth, who has seen this picture, 
remarks that 

“This Saint Luk 
of ( 
in th 
Luke, 


pears to have been an e arly monk 


much given to painting 


Byzantine 


onstantinople, 


extren t 


sacred lp nctures, 
re 


he evangelist St. 

" the learned and 
thorough | c ¢ i Jordan Hill, on the 
Voyage of St ul, Must et na medical oflicer in 
the naval serv ee Cities in Russia, vol. i 
Pp. 404. 


no one c4 


Lucy PEAcock. 


Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON 

Year Books of the Reign of King Edward the First. Edited 
and Translated by Alfred J. Horwood, of the Middle 
remple, Barrister-at-Law. Published by Authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury 
the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. (Long- 


BOOKS. 


under 
man. ) 
In an able a 
contribution 


nd well-written introduction to this new 
towards the history of English law, Mr. 
Horwood sh s, that the spirit which animated the 
Barons at Runymede, when they declared their unwil- 
lingness that the laws of England should be altered, still 
reigns in the hearts of the people of this country. “We 
retain our hereditary title s,” he says, “where the claimant 
goes back to a patent or writ dated four or five hundred 
years ago our franchises, where the evidences are as 
old or older; tenures, the peculiarities of which show a 
very rude and ancient origin; special modes of descent, 
such as Gavelkind, h divides the land among all the 
sons, and Borough English, which gives it to the youngest ; 
and other tenures, such as ancient demesne, where 
Domesday Book, 1 nearly eight hundred years old, is 
the only evidence: é o.” The “Year Books’ 
have long en held in the highest veneration bv tl 

highest sages of the law : a great extent, the foun- 
dation of the “Lex non scripta” of England; and some 
of them were printed soon after the art of printing was 
introduced into this country; and, great as are their 
value to they we sli deserve to be consulted by 
the general reader for the sake of the historical informa- 
ion, the biographical notices, and illustrations of manners 


ows u 


whi 


our 


lawvers, 


i 
and customs which they contain. The present publicas 
tion will do good service therefore in two w ays first, 
making known the present very early “ Year Bane 
and, secondly, by drawing attention to the Year Bg 
generally, as bases of historical study. 

Art heological Collections relating to the 
and Antiquities of the County. Published by the 
Archeolo Society. Vol. XV., being Vol. IL 


Second Series. 


Sussex 
wgical 


If Sussex is a rich field for Archxologists, it is ng no leg 
true that the Sussex Archologists are skilful and zeglggg 
tillers of that soil, and the result is a rich crop of vari 
and instructive materials for the history of their ¢ 
specially, and of the country generally. 

Contents of the present volume will prove th 

luctory article on “The Poynings,” “The 

Halnaker,” “The Rivers of Sussex,” “ Charl ton wall 

Charlton Hunts,” and “ Typographia Sussexianay ig 

long more immediately to the former division; whit 

“The Services of the Barons of the Cin = Ports a 

Coronations,” Sir Sibbald Scott’s papers on the “J 

ments found at Cowdray,” and Mr. Durrant Cog 

“Sussex Men at Agincourt,” belong to the latter, 

make up a volume creditable to the Society, and 

especially to those members who have contributed ae 

Books Receivep.— 

Good Things for Railway Readers. 
“The Illustrated Railway Anecdot 
wood & Co.) 

A pleasant volume of pleasant gossip, clearly pri 
(no small recommendation for a volume for railways 
ing), and well compiled by one of our best “ — 
of unconsidered rite rary | trifles.” 
A Descriptive Illustrated Hand-Guide to Tw 

Wells, and the Ne ighbourt wg Towns, Seats, and Vi 

By William Gaspey. 

A very useful guide to 
more beautiful country by 


By the bata 
Book.” ( 


’ 


this beautiful spot, and the gill 
which it is surrounded, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent @ 
1e gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Toop (TH. J.) Inut 
Boyvs( Dean) Wonaes. ol. 1625 
Cratsrmuas (H.) ow rae Oniorn « 
He YLIN (P.) In.esrrations oF 


STRATIONS OF Caacc eR AND Gower. 


"Son ma Hisroar. Wright's 


r Hill, London, EC, 
an be procured. be 
’ Office, Rdgwaih? 


y 


Maske 


the best that 
he Institute ’ 
N.W. 


Wanted by Rev. J. 


f Old Londot 


and 2, “ Chitton ” 
a36—37 "read 
Friday, and @ 


purchasing 7 rrniman's Pa 
Standar S: at’ 
wus imported. 


Full benefit of wced lut btained by 
- a ery « vd “H 
neriy 48. . ‘ 

every town cout it in Pac kets. 
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